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MPERIAR THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. MR. LEWIS WALLER, 
EVERY EVENING at 9. 
(MATINEE WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT 3) 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 


Preceded each Evening, 8.15, by ‘A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 


[-oN DON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


IMPORTANT TRAIN CCELERATIONS 


ER, AND LIVERPOOL, 
Y, MAY and. 


LONDON (Euston), MA 
COMMENCING Mo? 


EUSTON TO MANCHESTE 


_A new Luncheon Car Express, running without a stop to Crewe, will leave Euston at 12.10 noon, and 
arrive Manchester (London Road) at 3.50 p.m, and Liverpool (Lime Street) at 4.5 p.m. 
The 5.30 p.m. Dining Car Express will be accelerated to arrive Liverpool (Lime Street) at 9.15 p.m., 
and will not convey passengers fot Manches'er. 
=xpress will leave Euston at 6.0 p.m., calling at Stockport only, arriving at Man- 
chester (London Koad) at 9.30 p.in., performing the journey in 34 hours. 
The 12.0 noon Luncheon Car Express from Manchester (London Road) will leave at 12,10 noon, and 
be accelerated to arrive at Euston at 4.0 p.m. 
The 2.0 p.m Express from Liverpool (Lime Street) will leave at 2.5 p.m., and be accelerated to arrive 
Euston at 6.15 p.m. 
The 2.10 p.m. Express from Manchester (London Road) will be accelerated to arrive Euston at 
6.5 p.m. 
The 45p.m. Dining Car Express from Lime Street will be accelerated to arrive Euston at 8.10 p.m. 
The 4.15 p.m. Dining Car Express from Minchester (London Road) willleave at 4.10 p.m., call at 
Stockport +n nd arrive Euston 7.40 p.m., pert ng the journey in 34 hours. 
_SUNDAYS.—The 5.30 p.i. Dining Car Express from Euston on Sundays will leave at 60 p.m., 
arriving Manchester (London Koad) at 9.45 p.m., and Liverpool (Lime Street) at 10 pin. 


LONDON (Euston) AND BELFAST. 


ACCELERATED TRAIN AND BOAT SERVICE. 
Via GREENORE, 

The 6.30 p.m., Euston to Holyhead, will leave at 7.30 p.m., arriving Holyhead 1.15 a.m. Passengers 
will arrive Greenore 6.0 a.m. and Belfast 7.40 a.in., the Service being improved by an hour and ten 
minutes on the threughout journey from London to Belfast. 

The 6.30 p.m., Belfast to Greenore, will leave at 6.45 p.m., and the 8.10 p.m. Steamer, Greenore to 
Holyhead, will leave at 8.20 p.m., connecting with the 2.0 a.m, Sleeping Car Express from Holyhead, 
which will be accelerated to arrive Euston 7.30 a.m. 

Via FLEETWOOD. 

The 5.30 p.m. Express from Euston, instead of the 5.35 p.m., will convey passengers for Fleetwood, 
and Belfast and Ireland via Fleetwood. 

The 5.45 a.m. Express from Fleetwood (in connection with the 8.30 p.m. Steamer from Belfast) will 
call at Warrington to set down passengers from Ireland, and be accelerated to arrive Euston 10,50 a.m. 


FURTHER TRAIN ALTERATIONS. 


The 10.15 a.m., Euston to Crewe, will call at Northampton in addition to present stoppages. 

The 12.5 noon Express, Euston to Birmingham and to Manchester via Stoke, will leave at 12.15 noon. 

A new Express Train will leave Euston at 12.10 noon for Chester and Birkenhead. 

The 5.0 p.m., Euston to Rugby, will travel via Weedon instead of via Northampton, and call at 
Blisworth and Weedon, 

The 5.35 p.m., Euston to Crewe, &c., will travel via Northampton, and call there and at Stafford, in 
addition to present stoppages. 

The 5.30 p.m., Euston to Crewe, will convey a carriage for Buxton, which will be slipped at Nuneaton, 
and the Huxton carriage on the 5.35 p.m. from Eusten will be discontinued. 

The 6.30 p.m., London to Rugby and Stafford, will be discontinued. 

The 7.0 p.m., Euston to Birmingham and Wolverhampton, will call at Rugby in addition to present 
stoppages. 


May, 1904. FREDERICK HARRISON, General Manager. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


THE ESSENTIAL KAFIR. By DUDLEY KIDD. Containing 100 Full-page 
Illustrations from Photographs specially taken by the Author, and a Map. 
Frontispicce in Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. net. 


CRUIKSHANK IN COLOUR. Text by JOSEPH GREGO. Containing 67 
Full-page Reproductions in Colour of Cruikshank’s Original Water-colour 
Sketches for ‘ Oliver Twist,” ‘The Miser's Daughter,” and “ The Irish Rebellion.” 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 2os. net. 


HE NEW FOREST. Painted and Described by Mrs. WILLINGHAM 
RAWNSLEY. Containing 20 Full-page Lilustrations in Colour. Square 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price, 7s. 6d. net. EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress printed 
on hand-made paper, containing earliest impressions of the illustrations, and limited 
to 1co signed and numbered copies, Price One Guinea net. 


ADVENTURES AMONG PICTURES. By C. LEWIS HIND. Containing 
24 Full-page Illustrations, eight of which are reproduced in the colours of the 
original. Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


TRout FISHING: A Study of Natural Phenomena. By WILLIAM EARL 
HODGSON. Containing eight Full-page Illustrations in Colour, including 
Frontispiece, ‘‘ Brown Trout,” by KoLFE. Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


HE INGOLDSBY COUNTRY. _ Literary Landmarks of the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends.”. By CHARLES G. HARPER. Containing g2 Illustrations from 
drawings especially made by the Author, Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


A. AND C. BLACK, SoHo Square, Lonpon, W. 


PEGE The Best Abs cablel, 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newspaser, | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, APRIL 3oth, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


EN: OU CHONG HE YALU: 
WHERE THE JAPANESE FORCES ARE MEETING 
THE RUSSIANS. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE: SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


ipa RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows:—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be ha. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 


all copies before forwarding, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 

Madame Patti’s Unconscious Imprisonment. — Actors and 
actresses never weary of telling strange stories at one another’s 
‘expense. Everybody will remember the story of Sarah Bernhardt, 
who refused to change carriages as beneath the dignity of a great 
tragédienne, and was promptly shunted on to a siding. They are 
now telling a_ similar 
story of Madame Patti— 
only they say that Patti 
was quite unconscious 
of the shunt. It was 
when she was on tour 
in America with Colonel 
Mapleson. Patti was 
travelling in her private 
sleeping car and was 
fast asleep when the 
railway company made 
for this carriage an un- 
expected demand for 
£60 in excess of the 
amount charged for the 
special train. The 
colonel refused to pay. 
In the first place the 
charge was exorbitant, 
and in the next he had 
not the cash about him, 
so the company backed 
madame’s car into a 
carriage shed and locked 
her up till the colonel 
went and fetched the 
money to redeem her. 
As the colonel is dead 
and Patti never knew 
anything about it the inventor thinks it is perfectly safe to retail the 
yarn. 

The Chamberlain Walk.—That Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
assiduously cultivates his resemblance to his father nobody, I suppose, 
doubts. The eyeglass, the method of parting the hair, and the 
peculiar cut of the cuffs are obviously artificial aids intended to 


Co) of the four. 


HOW A MINE SINKS A BATTLESHIP 


This model shows a submarine mine. When turned to a certain angle a quantity of mercury forms 
a connection between two wires and detonates the mine 


enhance the naturally strong likeness. It is unfair, however, to 
charge the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as is occasionally done, 
with imitating his father’s gait. When walking the younger Chamber- 
lain leans forward, swinging his hands exactly as his father does ; 
many other fathers and sons do exactly the same thing. A family 
walk, in fact, is quite as common as a family voice. However 
members of the same family may differ from one another their 
intonation is generally 
exactly the same, and if 
a man has a distinctive 
gait his sons for some 
reason or other seem 
naturally to acquire their 
father’s peculiarity in 
this respect. 


Flowerless London. 
—While the parks and 
balconies of private 
houses in London are 
often a blaze of colour 
in the early spring the 
public buildings in the 
metropolis are singularly 
destitute of flowers. 
Even many of our prin- 
cipal hotels which lay 
themselves out especially 
to attract visitors by 
their external beauties 
all through the past 
month have not dis- 
played so much as a 
single bloom. Flowers, 
of course, are an expen- 
sive decoration, but it is 
the type of expense that 
is not useless extravagance. Moreover, in the hands of a clever 
artist a few flowers can be made to go a very long way. Our better- 
class hotels are never stinted in the matter of paint, and it seems a 
pity that the decorator’s good work should so often be made to look 
hard and uninviting simply because nobody will take the trouble to 
buy a few flowers. 


Russel 


THE GREAT FOOTBALL MATCH AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE—MANCHESTER CITY V. BOLTON WANDERERS 


61,000 spectators were present, and Manchester City won by one goal to nil 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Captured Russian Flag—The Generous Ex-Empress Eugénie— 
Training the Prince of Wales’s Horses—Never Call a Scotsman a Scotchman, 


Scotland Yard Again.—Sherlock Holmes sometimes nods. A 
few days ago one of the Commissioners of Police started with a 
clerk from Scotland Yard in the official motor car to make an 
inspection at the utmost verge of the metropolitan district. There 
was a new station or something in course of construction ; but that 
is not material as the lawyers say. 


THE FIRST 


The flag of the Russian cruiser, Variag, sunk by the Japanese squadron under 
the command of Admiral Uriu at Chemulpho 


about seven miles from anywhere they came to a very steep hill. 
Now the official motor car is even as the official stop watch, save 
that it is never quite so fast. Its progress up that hill was decidedly 
slow. “Let us get out and walk,” said the great man, and suiting 
the action to the word they slipped out behind and strolled to the 
top. Here they paused to look over the fence at the fine prospect 
in the valley below. Then they turned to remount, but lo ! the car 
had disappeared. The official driver, with the charac- 
teristic penetration of Scotland Yard, had failed to 
notice what had been going on behind his back, and 
had driven full speed—within the legal limit, of course 
—to his destination. His official superiors trudged 
it on foot for the rest of the journey and arrived with 
healthy appetites after sharing the vocabulary of an 
old campaigner. 


The Gifts of an Empress.—The late Sir Henry 
Thompson was a great friend of the Empress Eugénie, 
and one of his most-cherished possessions was a 
beautiful Japanese lacquer box which she gave him 
as a souvenir, It was part of the loot from the 
Summer Palace at Pekin, and was the only article she 
carried away with her when she escaped from the 
Tuileries after Sedan. The Empress is sometimes 
generous in her gifts, and has even been magnani- 
mous enough to forgive the Parisians the hurried 
departure of that terrible time. The other day she 
offered the municipality of Paris the magnificent 
cradle designed by Baltard which they gave her 
when her son was born. The authorities grace- 
fully accepted the gift, and it is to be kept in the 
Carnavalet Museum, 


Suffice it that when they were 


WAR TROPHY PRESENTED TO THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


‘(A Dry Stick.”—As Mr. .Wildey Wright pointed out the other 
day, Mr. Justice Lawrance is the only judge upon the bench who has 
ever tried two mother-in-law cases 
running. He might have added, 
“and with the same result.” Sir 
John Lawrance, like the Lord Chief 
Justice, is a lengthy Lincolnshire- 
man. Hecan give the Lord Chief 
inches almost and still look over his 
head. Physically, indeed, he can, | 
believe, look down upon all his 
brethren of the bench. Two years 
ago he passed his  seventieth 
year, yet the face under his wig 
looks positively youthful. His 
favourite attitude on the bench is to 
lean his left elbow on his desk and 
his left cheek upon the correspond- 
ing hand. ‘This pushes up the left 
corner of the mouth and tilts over 
the left side of the wig till they seem 
struggling to meet, and with the 
peculiarity about his left eye gives 
him a humorous expression that 
heightens his jokes. He has a droll 
humour of his own too. “A dry 
old stick” a stranger called him the 
other day in court, and the expres- 
sion might pass but for the fact that 
he is not “ old” and is certainly not 
a “stick.” 


Points for Purists.—A corre- 
spondent writes : “I have lately been 
hauled over the coals for using the 
term, ‘Scotchman.’ A friend to 
whom I applied for information 
tells me that the word, ‘ Scotch,’ is 
only used when speaking of whisky. 
Our brothers from over the border 
are ubiquitous, and Englishmen 
would avoid wounding their sus- 
ceptibilities if they would adopt the following rules: When speak- 
ing ofa native of Scotland always use the word ‘ Scot’ or ‘ Scotsman ’ 
never—no, never—say ‘Scotchman.’ ‘Scottish’ should be used 
when pertaining to Scotland, its language, or its people. The word, 
‘Scotch,’ should only be used as an adjective, as Scotch thistle, 
Scotch mist, Scotch pebble; it is also, I am told, permissible to 
speak of the ‘Scotch’ language.” My correspondent has brought 
up a subject which has proved a stumbling- 
block to Englishmen for as long as I can 
remember. Perhaps some of my Scottish 
readers will tell me why the word, ‘¢ Scotch- 
man,” is such a dé¢e noire to them. 


Thiele 
THE BEST-KNOWN  RIDING- 


MASTER IN THE BRITISH 


ARMY 


Major Burt of the 2nd Life Guards, 
who was killed last week in a cab 
accident 


Biograph 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S HORSES AND THE MOTOR CAR 


ee) 


How his Royal Highness’s horses are trained to become accustomed to the sight’ and sound of a 
™ motor., Mr. Stanton, the Prince's driver, can be seen in the picture in his 20-h.p. Talbot car 
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Gossip of the Hour: Raising the Submarine—Wrestling and Art—The Meaning of 
“P. W. W.”—A Capital without a Newspaper—Tobacconists and the Budget. 


Statues and the 
Craze.—One curious 
recent craze for 
that statues hitherto 
neglected by the aver- 
have become an 
closest attention. At 
a small crowd can be 
round the bronze 


two wrestlers at the entrance 
on the Victoria Embank- 


Wrestling 
effect of the 
wrestling is 
completely 
age Londoner 
object of 
luncheon - time 
seen gathered 
figures of the 
lo the gardens 
ment, probably 


Tpodod. 


4 
evs lO ae%g 90.0.0) wt 
Page BOO OY 


ibs 


a 


Campbell = Gray 


GEE," THE MARVELLOUS JUMPER, AT THE HIPPODROME 


Jumping from a wire over six chairs 


discussing wnat chance these athletic models would have against 


Hackenschmidt or Tani. I believe the influence of wrestling is felt 


even in the British 
Museum, where an 
attendant tells me he 
has recently noticed an 
astonishing interest 
among the visitors in 
the Discobolus and 
other statues which 
suggest athleticism. 


P. W. W.—Most 
of us know the letters, 
“P,W.,” as the abbre- 
viated form of the 
name of a_ popular 
weekly magazine, but 
how many Londoners 
can translate the letters, 
“Pp, W. W.,” which are 
to be seen on every ’bus 
belonging to the 
London General Omni- 
bus Company? By a 
curious contract every 
part of their buses 
belongs to the company 
except the wheels, 
which are the property 
of the Pimlico Wheel 
Works, and hence the 


ca) 


Wrecked March 18 


letters. Every morning before a London General ’bus leaves the yard 
it is carefully examined to see that it is fit for the day’s work, and if 
any defect is found in the wheels the company’s servants do not set 
about repairing the damage but send at once to the depot of the 
Pimlico Wheel Works to have the matter put right. The P. W. W. 
keep a staff known as the “wheelers” specially for the purpose of 
repairing the wheels of the London General’s omnibuses. 


Announcing the Budget.—In several of the London suburbs some 
enterprising newsvendors posted up telegrams in their windows on 
the night of the introduction of the budget giving the various items 
of increased taxation. These telegrams were read with great interest 
curiously enough by numbers of people who had just purchased their 
evening paper, which 
contained all the par- 
ticulars of the new ae Where Ignorance is Bliss 


One tobacconist put up [Owing to a printers’ strike the daily papers 
a notice which attracted of Lisbon decided to suspend publication.] 


a good deal of attention 
and probably led to 
business. It ran: “ All 
who want to avoid pay- 
ing more for tobacco and 
cigarettes than they did When daily papers can be had 


Oh town particularly blest ! 
Oh city free from care! 
Oh haven of delightful rest ! 

I would that I were there. 


last year purchase them (I know I’m most weak-kneed), 
here to-night.” The last I fall upon the news like mad, 
word was printed so And hungrily I read. 
small as to be scarcely To con each line I seldom fail 
observable. (I don’t do things by half), _[“ Mail,” 
In “ Leader,’’ “ Standard,’’ “ Post,’”? and 
Amusements in the In “ Times ” and “ Telegraph.” 


Suburbs.—The trustees 
of the Alexandra Palace And yet to differ all the time 
On facts no chance they miss ; 
Ah! fet me seek that sunny climel 
Where ignorance is bliss. 


have recently been 
agitating for a fresh 
loan of £2,000, which 
was opposed on the 
grounds that the Alexandra Palace never paid, and never could pay, 
as a place of popular amusement. It is curious how few places 
of public amusement on the outskirts of London can be made 
to pay. The Crystal Palace was never a very profitable concern 
and yet it is admirably managed. The fact is Londoners year 
after year appear to flock more and more to the music-halls and 
theatres, which are close at hand, in preference to attending the 
best-conducted variety shows involving even the shortest of ‘railway 
journeys. Many people even now think Earl’s Court, which is 
always the most delightful of places in the summer, rather out of 
the way. 


Raised April 18 


AFTER THIRTY DAYS 


The diver, Karlssen, descending for the last time to fix the hawsers on the submarine ‘‘A 1” 
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Gossip of the Hour: Where Radium may be had for Nothing—A Post Office on an 
Atlantic Liner—How they Court in Japan—The Story of the Blighs. 


A Japanese Courtship.—In their social arrange- 
ments the Japanese are still original though in other 
matters they may imitate the Europeans. Their 
visiting cards, for instance, are of enormous size and 
vary with the importance of the visitor, so that a 
really important person has his card case carried by a 
servant. A Japanese courtship resembles the Chinese, 
but it also resembles the French edition, The match 
is really made up either by the two sets of parents 
or by a go-between for the man and the girl’s parents. 
The suitor would never dream of applying to the 
girl personally until he had procured the consent of 
her parents. The glamour of romantic and personal 
courtship which is described in ancient legend and 
modern novels applies only to the lowest life in Japan. 
In any respectable family the suitor does not even see 
the girl alone until they are formally engaged, though, 
of course, he has contrived to see her “‘ unbeknownst” 
before. 


Novel-writing in Japan.—Formerly the picturesque 
business of writing novels was regarded as a low one 
in Japan. The Japanese did not sit at the feet of 
their Miss Corellis, Hall Caines, and Mrs. Humphry 
Wards, longing for the words of wisdom, but they 
looked down on them. Philosophers called them by 
“chosen names,” by no means those of eulogy. It 
was considered that a man lost dignity by the publica- 
tion of a novel. However, it is not so long ago that 
the stage was looked down on in 
this country ; now the nobility 
and gentry rush to it. So in 
Japan the novel-writers did not 
regard the philosophers. They 
just went on writing as 
Werther’s heroine went on cut- 
ting bread and butter. Then 
there came a great change of 
feeling. _This was about five 
years ago. Now all Japan 
writes or reads novels or news- 
papers, and the_/zjz (sounds so 
dreadfully horsy) is the 7zmes 
of Japan. 


Hidden Fire Alarms.—The 


The public fountain at Bath. 


ago. The society carries on its campaign against the use of 
birds in millinery, and notes as the result of a letter sent to the 
Times by the Duchess of Portland that the bird-trimmed hats of 
last winter “quickly descended to the third-rate shops,” and the 
dealers complained of the difficulty in disposing of their stock. 
Discontent has been aroused among European dealers in India by 
the edict prohibiting the export of plumage (with certain exceptions), 
and we are warned that an appeal may be made to get the law 
repealed ostensibly on the ground that it inflicts hardship on the 
Hindu. The secretary of the Indian branch comes forward with 
the answer that “only the lowest castes make a practice of snaring 


spot near Athboy. 


Sargisson 


THE ONLY PLACE WHERE RADIUM MAY BE HAD GRATIS 


At the celebrated springs at Bath radium has been 
discovered in the encrustation left by the water. The radium is found in very 


small proportions 


latest suggestion is that the public fire alarms are not ‘sufficiently 
noticeable. To remedy this state of affairs it is proposed to erect 


in the vicinity of these 
hidden and retiring fire 
alarms a tall, red-painted 
post from which will 
project an equally 
brilliantly-painted finger 
sign indicating the exact 
place where the fire 
alarm is concealed, Con- 
sidering that frequently 
half the calls that the 
Fire Brigade in London 
receive in a night are 
false alarms made by 
persons who consider it 
funny to thus utilise a 
fire alarm one would 
think that it would be 
wise to try and conceal 
the location of these 
means of communication 
with the Fire Brigade. 


The Protection of 
Birds.—I have been 
reading with interest the 
annual report of the 
Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds which was 
founded thirteen years 


of mails between America and England. 


A POST OFFICE 
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the birds.” The greater proportion of Hindus and Jains are 
averse to the destruction of animal life. ‘‘ Mahomedans and 
Christians have no such scruples.” 


Selling Out.—Lord Darnley—the “ Ivo Bligh ” of the cricket 
field and the “ Nellie” of the Cambridge undergraduates—has 
sold his Irish estates to the tenants; with them goes 
the cradle of the family. On the female side, it is true, 
he can trace descent from both Cromwell and the royal 
Stuarts, but on the male side the pedigree practically 
begins with John Bligh, the Anglo-Irish “undertaker.” 
This clever financier lived at Rathmore, a bleak, bare 
Clifton Lodge, Lord Darnley’s Irish 
residence, is close to the old home of the Blighs, which 
is still occupied as a farmhouse. The barony of Clifton 
which Lord Darnley retains is ‘‘of Rathmore,” 
and an Irish creation. The English barony 
of Clifton of Leighton Bromswold, which passed 


to his little niece on the death of 
her ,father, the late earl, is a 
distinct and much older 
creation. 


An Old Story.—The double 
Clifton title is an old _ story. 
When Lord Darnley’s ancestor 
married the English baroness 
he was so annoyed because his 
wife was Lady Clifton while he 
was plain John Bligh that he 
gave the Irish Government no 
peace till they made him Lord 
Clifton too. Even with equality 
of title he was not content, and 
the Government had to make 


him first Viscount and then Earl of Darnley, all within the short 
space of four years. It was through this lady, who was a Stuart, 


IN MID-OCEAN 


The post offices on the American and German liners are the means of saving many hours in the transit 

Several steamers are now equipped with these ocean-going post 

offices, in which the letters are sorted during the voyage and arranged ready for delivery immediately the 

vessel reaches port. The benefits of the system are many and the idea is rapidly gaining ground, but up to 
the present the British postal authorities have not followed the lead of their more up-to-date rivals 


that Lord  Darnley’s 
great-grandfather 
claimed the old dukedom 
of Lennox. His claim 
was never decided, but 
it seems to have been 
based upon very plau- 
sible grounds, and _ if 
pressed by the present or 
some future earl might 
conceivably be allowed 
by the House of 
Lords. The Blighs, 
however, are not an 
ambitious family. 


A Little Learning. 
—The late Mr. Max 
O’Rell was responsible 
for the story that at the 
Oberammergau Passion 
Play the following 
notice was posted on 
the walls of one of the 
hotels: ‘Our English 
visitors are kindly re- 
quested to address the 
waiters in English as 
German is not generally 
understood.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY GOLF MATCH AT WOKING 
Won by Oxford by Two Holes. 


Cc. H. ALISON Cc. E. STUART J. L. HUMPHREYS 


Driving from fourth tee Watching an iron shot Driving from sixteenth tee 


J. O. FAIRLIE (OXFORD) G. HOFFMANN (CAMBRIDGE) 


Driving from tenth tee Putting at fourteenth green 


5 oh 
oe 
rt 


} 


VISITORS FOLLOWING THE PLAY DOWN THE HILL FROM SECOND TEE 
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Gossip of the Hour: The War Correspondents who May Not Correspond—The Proposed 
Beheading of Newspaper Representatives in Japan. 


The Confiscated Kodak Films.—Mr. George Lynch, who represents the Daily 
Chronicle and the Sfhere, writes to the latter journal as follows :— 


Hare 


Nothing like the strictness of the Japanese censorship has ever been seen before. After getting 
some good photographs of the departure of the troops from Nagasaki I was marched off to the police 
station and had to give up the films. 


The Jap as Sphinx.—The correspondents at Tokio are tearing their hair, 
for the Japanese politely but resolutely decline to let them do anything. They 
may not sketch, they may not interview officials—even if they could their ignorance 
of the language is against them—and every letter is censored. One American 
has left for home in disgust and others are squandering their useful leisure by 
playing billiards at the club. The following extract from the Viceroy of Pechili’s 
proclamation in the Pekin and Tientsin Zzes was put up in the hotel hall at 
Tokio by Mr. Knight of the JZorning Post under the heading :— 


New York World; Brill, Reuter ; 


W. Maxwell, Standard ; Melton Prior, Illustrated 
, Gaulots 


; Donald, Sydney Herald; Troise, La Tribuna; Frissel, Associated 


, Daily Express ; Comfort ; James, 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 
(1) Anyone creating wild rumours calculated to alarm or produce doubt in the people’s mind 
will be beheaded. 


The occasion seems to demand an imitation of Mr. Gilbert :— 


Might pump no Tommies (nor the tars), 
Nor see the troops inspected ; 
And you'll allow, as I expect, 
That they most rightly did object. 
And they were right, 
And Japs were right ; 


The great Mikado, curious man, 
When he to fight the Czar began, 
Resolved to try 
A plan whereby 
His Censor might be dreaded. 
So he drew up a certain law 


, Daily Telegraph ; Cahusac, Daily Chronicle ; Thomas 


Palmer, Collier's Weekly ; Machugh, Daily Telegraph; 


That all who tried to sketch and draw 
(Which show how winds are blowing straw) 
Should forthwith be beheaded. 
He can't expect that we'll agree 
That he was right to so decree. 
“Tt is not right,’ 
He says, ‘‘to write, 
‘And journalists are not for me.” 


This stern decree, you'll understand, 
Dismayed the correspondent band, 
For Mail and Times 
(In prose and rhymes) 
Were equally affected. 
The youth who deals in lurid “ pars," 


So every bit of news was checked. 


From week to week they hoped to sail, 
But khaki was of no avail. 
They then despaired 
And all declared 
‘This sort of war is no go." 
And then at last they changed their cue, 
A billiard player's had to do, 
A cloth of green for seas of blue, 
A ‘‘rest" instead of Togo. 


The Japs were right, perhaps you'll say— 


Reporters give the show away. 
And they were right 
And we are right; 


The critic of the art of Mars, But “ Banzai!’ can't be our ‘‘ Hooray!" 


Meanwhile one also notes that the Russian does not love correspondents over- 
much, and those who use wireless telegraphy are to be promptly executed. 


Gordon Smith, Morning Post; Kirton, Central News 


Alexeieff and Potemkin—The Russian “victories on paper” assiduously 
announced by Admiral Alexeieff in order to cover his defeats remind us of the 
“methods ” of a great forerunner of his, Prince Potemkin. The prince was sent 
by Catherine II. to subdue and colonise the district known now as South Russia, 
He announced that he had done so, and that it was in consequence full of thriving 
villages. The Czarina expressed a desire to see the result, and journeyed ina 
slow barge down the Dnieper. The country was really a desert, so Potemkin got 
some portable villages in the style of ‘Old London” at Earl’s Court and a travel- 
ling company of peasants. Villages and peasants were dumped along the Dnieper 
so that Catherine might see them, and when she had passed villages and peasants 
were moved on a few miles so that she might see them again. The delighted 
Czarina thought she was passing through a happy and populous district, and it 
was really a wilderness. 


, Daily Mail ; Sheldon Williams, Sphere; Fullarton, Indianapolis News ; Smallwood 


W. T. Herman, Sphere; Sir Bryan Leighton; Glossop; Kendall 


‘‘The Rich Mrs. Repton.”—Has Mr. Carton lost his cunning or are we getting 
tired of his leading lady? It is difficult to decide, but I must confess that 
The Rich Mrs. Repton at the Duke of York’s rather wearied me. There is too 
much of the deus ex machina in the part which Miss Compton has to play, for 
Mrs. Repton is incredibly generous and almost inhumanly at her ease solving 
the troubles of a lot of men as if they were a parcel of schoolboys. But the play 
is well worth seeing if only for the masterly acting of Mr. Eric Lewis as one of 
Mrs. Jack’s devotees. I never miss a Carton play even whei it is not of the best. 


, San Francisco Bulletin; Egan, Associated Press; George Lynch, Daily Chronicle and Sphere ; 


London News; Colonel Hume, British Military Attaché; Colonel Wood, American Military Attaché; Davis, New York Herald; 


The Tables Turned.—Sometimes the early policeman is too previous and 
suffers a proportionate loss of prestige. An instance came under my notice a 
day or two ago. Robert was “doing his beat” in the small hours of the morning 
and at the back of one of the houses heard sounds which were audible even 
above the echo of his fairy footstep. He paused, stealthily approached the side 
entrance, climbed over, dropped inside, and found himself in the presence 
of a buxom young woman busily hanging out the family wash. “Oh, it’s 
you, is it?” he sheepishly remarked. “Eh, but it is,” she replied; ‘and who 
did ye think it’ud be?” “Oh, a burglar, of course,” said he. “Eh, what?” 
she exclaimed, “Coom ’ere,” and taking him by the left ear she led him 
unresistingly into the street. ‘ Naow,” she said, “jest ye look at them theer 
chimbleys an’ ask yerself whether burglars ’ud maake a smoak laike that.” The 
scornful parting shot was too much for him. He meekly went his way, a 
chastened constable, congratulating himself on the fact that he was not likely to 
meet another Yorkshire early-riser in the neighbourhood. 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENTS WHO ARE WAITING AT TOKIO FOR PERMISSION TO GO TO THE SEAT OF WAR—THERE ARE THREE ‘ SPHERE” REPRESENTATIVES 
Bass, Chicago Times ; Collins, Reuter; Schul, New York Globe; 


Press; Knight; Morning Post ; Dinwiddie, New York World; Kingswell, Daily Express; Sidney Smith 


The figures, from left to right, are: Grant Wallace 
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Gossip of the Hour: 


A Baby Camel—Concerning 


THE TATLER 


Doorsteps—A Doubtful Epitaph— 


Playing at Soldiers in Tokio. 


Ambassadors’ Wives.—Most|foreign Governments will not permit 
their diplomatic representatives to marry a lady of the country to which 
they are accredited on the notion that des belles yeux of the wife 
may induce the husband to betray his own country, Russia, which 
suspects all her own subjects, will not allow her diplomatists to marry 
at all without official per- 
mission. Germany uscd 
to require her diplo- 
matists who married 
foreigners to retire from 
the service ; then the rule 
was relaxed to removal 
from the wife’s country to 
another. The case of 
Baron von Eckhardstein, 
who married Miss Maple, 
was the first in which a 
German diplomatist was 
allowed to retain his post 
in the  wife’s country. 
England as a rule does 
not bother much. Many 
of our leading diplomatists 
have married foreigners, 


Piano-tuners and Luna- 
tics—The other day a 
man explained to Judge 
Edge during the hearing of 
acase that lunatic asylums 
contain a larger percentage 
of piano-tuners among the 
inmates than any other 
trade or profession, 
Whether official figures 
support this statement or 
not it is one that most 
people will readily credit. 
To listen for a couple of hours to a piano being tuned is a 
most nerve-rending ordeal; but what pains and _ tortures must 
the unfortunate tuner suffer who has to face the ordeal for 
many hours every day? It has been stated that lunatics who 
have been piano-tuners are frequently the most dangerous type of 
maniac. 


A BABY CAMEL 


A Somali carrying a camelette pick-a-back 


An Ambiguous Epitaph.—The following epitaph may be read 
on a tombstone in the churchyard of Hampstead Parish Church :-— 
He died a bachelor, and without forgetting relations, friends, or acquaintances 
bequeathed one-fifth of his property to public charities. Reader: The world is 
open to thee; go thou and do likewise.—John Hindley, 1807. 


About Doorsteps. — 
The first thing that strikes 
the not-too-early bird in 
the London suburbs is the 
number of white doorsteps 
shining in the morning 
sun—when we get any. 
The most slatternly house- 
mistress in the suburbs is 
a very Pharisee in that 
respect. The same pecu- 
liarity breaks out in the 
poorest districts of Ireland. 
The thresholds are white- 
washed and the men step 
over them carrying the 
mud from the fields on to 
the clay floor within. 
Wales, on the _ other 
hand, does not appreciate 
*“hearthstone.” Once a 
wise man from the east 
went to live at Knighton 
and brought with him a 
London servant who was 
a stickler for externals. 
A special supply came 
down from Whiteley’s for 
her use, and the first 
morning: she enjoyed a 
triumph. The whole 
village came to see 
the strange thing that had happened. That evening, however, 
there was a catastrophe. A local magnate was driving past in the 
dusk when his Welsh horse shied at the unusual spectacle and 
bolted. The trap was smashed, the driver nearly killed, and a 
deputation waited upon the innocent cause of the mischief to express 
its views upon outlandish innovations, 


hy Our Sd cial Photographer in lokio, Mr. Georve Lynch 


"OQ LISTEN TO THE BAND”—JIMP LITTLE JAPS PLAYING AT SOLDIERS 


in the streets of Tokio in imitation of their fathers and brothers who are fighting the big fight at Port Arthur 
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Louis Exhibition. 
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Drawn by Alphonse Chanteau 


IN NEW YORK 


“You will like Amerique, messieurs, when you know her," said Alphonse to the Messrs. Browne and Thackeray 


M r. Tom Browne and Mr, Lance Thackeray have gone to the 
St. Louis Exhibition as the special artists of THE TATLER. 
They will send a number of humorous illustrations to this journal 
from week to week. On arriving in New York they were, of course, 
interviewed by the New York World. The interview was conducted 
by Gabriel and Alphonse Chanteau, the two humorous artists of the 
World. 


looking Englishman of perhaps thirty, who claims no relationship with 


Mr. Thackeray is described as a “ jovial, rosy-faced, good- 
the author of Vanity Fair.” “Much the same physical description,” 
we are informed, “would fit Mr. Tom Browne, who is not the son or 
grandson of Hablot K. Browne.” It is quite clear that the two artists 
had not been long enough in America to have any definite opinions of 
the country, but they have a very definite idea about the illustrations 
they are going to do of American life, and as they state that they do 
not propose to provide any letterpress they cannot go far wrong. 

Both Mr. Tom Browne and Mr. Thackeray have done excellent 
work both as book illustrators, as artists for the printsellers, and as 
Mr. Tom Browne has given THE TATLER 
some of its most humorous pictures, he has issued Zosm Browne's 


journalists for newspapers. 


Comic Annual and other books, and he has exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. He is a Nottingham man, and therefore Byron and Kirke 
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Drawn by Lance Thackeray 


The historic meeting of the brace of Britishers, the Messrs. Thackeray and Browne, and the French 


two, the Messrs. Chanteau—Alphonse and Gabriel 
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Drawn by Gabriel Chanteau 
Messrs. Thackeray and Browne, Alphonse and Gabriel, just ‘looking 
over” New York 


White should be his favourite poets. 
Mr. Lance Thackeray has done much 
serious work for illustrated news- 
papers, including war pictures for the 
Sphere, before he made his present 
great reputation as a humorist. A set 
of billiard pictures by him in colour 
has delighted the town. 

I hope that these two merry souls 
will have a thoroughly good time, 
that they will come back- with full 
portfolios, a soft spot in their hearts 
for all things American, not forgetting 
Clam Broth and the Gibson Girl. 
They are sure to be impressed by the 
American hospitality, for that is a 
thing which strikes the Britisher from 
the first. Finally, it will be agreed that 
we in England cannot spare these 
two amusing artists for too long 


a period. 
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THE TATLER 


A Terrier Worth £700—Youthful Budget-makers—How Burton 


Became Bitter—Distinguished Politicians in Trouble—The Steamerless Thames. 


An Income-tax Story.—A story was told me the other day of 
an infallible method of escaping the full virulence of the income tax, 
but though I give the story it must not be understood: that I recom- 
mend the method. No self-respecting man cares to plead poverty 
and no honest man will ever understate his income. What 
a self-respecting and honest man who objects to the income 
tax has to do is to pay a visit to Telegraph Court and see, 


AN AIREDALE TERRIER WORTH £700 


Master Royal, who is supposed to be the best-bred Airedale living, though only a 
year old has already won ten first prizes and numerous medals 


if possible, the chief official. If he attempts to bully this official 
there is no possible escape for him ; if, on the other hand, he calls 
him “sir” he will find that his own account of his income and 
resources will be implicitly believed. 


Youthful Chancellors——When Mr. Austen Chamberlain produced 
his first budget last week many newspapers commented on his 
extreme youth. As a matter of fact, even long before the days 
when a man was considered too old for work at fifty the Chancellors 

of the Exchequer were gene- 


That’s for Remembrance 


[The latest fashion in love tokens 
has been set by a Japanese officer, who 
shaved off his moustache and gave it 
to his wife as a keepsake.] 


Mary, sweet and gentle Mary, 
I am off to far Tibet, 
But my heart will never vary, 
It was yours since first we met, 


Think of all that I shall suffer, 
‘Though the lama, darling one, 
Fortunately is a duffer 
With a rifle or a gun. 


Keep me in your recollection 
Many thousand miles apart, 
Take this pledge of my affection, 
Wear it ever next your heart. 


Yes, I know that it is coarse hair, 
But I beg you do not scoff, 

For it isn’t really horsehair 
But my whiskers just shaved off, 


rally men in the prime of life. 
Indeed, during the past 120 
years no fewer than fifteen 
chancellors have been forty 
or thereabouts, three were 
aged thirty, and two—Pitt and 
Lord Henry Petty — were 
twenty-four and twenty-three 
respectively, Six Chancellors 
of the Exchequer have taken 
office at sixty, while Mr. 
Ritchie is the only one who 
was sixty before he prepared 
his first budget. 


The Origin of Burton 
Bitter.—Lord Hindlip, who 
was married last week to Miss 
Agatha Thynne, is, of course, 
the head of the house of 
Allsopp and the third holder 
of the title. He is singularly 
destitute of relations in his 


own generation as although he has six uncles and two aunts he has 
neither brother nor sister. It is said that the India business of the 
famous firm, which has proved such a valuable asset, was really the 
result of an accident. At the time of the Crimean War the Russian 
market was practically closed to the Allsopps, and an old Indian 
officer suggested to Sir Henry Allsopp, the head of the firm, that he 
should try India. The sweet, heavy Burton beer, however, was obvi- 
ously unsuited to India, so Sir Henry applied himself to the problem 
of discovering a light pale ale which would prove palatable in a warm 
climate ; the result of his experiments was the famous Burton bitter. 
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Great Names.—The other day everyone in the court at Highgate 
started when the clerk of the court called upon Joseph Chamberlain 
to answer a charge of being drunk. The offender, however, turned 
out to be alabourer and not the ex-Colonial Secretary, who was at 
that very moment listening to his son introducing the 
budget. It is curious how often the namesakes of dis- 
tinguished politicians find themselves in trouble. 
Recently an Arthur Balfour was fined for reckless 
driving, a Claude Lowther summoned for fighting in 
the street, and an Alfred Lyttelton not long ago was 
sent to gaol for disorderly conduct. 


Christ Guards the Frontier.—I take the following 
from a letter to the A¢/anta (Ga.) News :-— 


After a long and threatening controversy as to their boundary lines Chili and 
Argentina have come to an agreement. Their new frontier is well guarded. They 
have erected on it, not a cordon of fortresses, but a single statue of Christ. Those 
people, however, are only wretched revolutionary South Americans. We_ Bible- 
reading and Bible-colporteuring North Americans know that true patriotism consists 
in acclaiming the maxim, ‘*My country, right or wrong,” a maxim in which the 
oratorical accent is grandiosely on the ‘‘country'’ and; the logical accent meanly 
on the ‘‘my."* This maxim is dear to all jingoes, those patriotic persons who find 
in the blatant assertion of a collective importance a solace for their consciousness 
of individual insignificance. 

The Steamerless Thames.—I sincerely hope that the London 
County Council will not be permitted to try their hands at supplying 
the Thames with steamboats. ‘The London County Council has on 
the whole done immensely good service for Londoners, but in one 
respect it has been a dismal failure. The South London electric 
tramways are a monument of expensive inefficiency, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the London County Council will do better with 
the river than they have done with the thoroughfares. The main 
requirements for a steamboat service worthy of the Thames are that 
the boats should be quick, bright, and punctual. Now the South 
London tramways may be bright, but they are assuredly never rapid 
or punctual. Moreover, they are perpetually in a state of break- 
down, and a fleet of steamers which was persistently getting out of 
order would revive the worst horrors of the days of the penny steam- 
boats. The passengers on a tram which refused to go can, after all, 
alight and walk, but no such remedy would be open to the man who 
found himself on board a steamboat which refused to budge. 


THE OLDEST PARISH CHURCH 


IN NORWAY 


Which was recently robbed and destroyed by fire. Borgund Church, which was 
made entirely of wood and contained some beautiful specimens of carving, dates 
from the eleventh century 
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By Mr. 


see that one of the 
previous contribu- 
tors to this series of 
articles declared that 
he became a naturalist 
because he could not 
possibly become any- 
thingelse. I am afraid 
I cannot claim that it 
was any particular love 
of journalism that led 
me to become a journa- 
list and incidentally an 
editor. As a boy at 
Repton I never wrote 
anything but the usua] 
school exercises and letters to my people at home, and at Oxford 
an occasional contribution to the /szs was my only attempt at 
literature. 

After leaving Oxford I became an assistant master at Charterhouse, 
but I had no particular taste for schoolmastering and at the end of a 
couple of years I resigned my position. Although I had written but 
little at that time I was always a great newspaper reader, and it 
occurred to me that editors treated sporting subjects with an un- 
deserved neglect. Apart from the bald descriptions of matches, 
cricket and football were practically ignored by the daily press, and 
even these descriptions were obviously written by men who had no 
practical knowledge of the game. I had then been playing first- 
class cricket and football for some time and thought I should like to 
try my hand at writing on a subject, of which however deficient I 
might be in literary ability, I had something more than a theoretic 
knowledge. So at the end of the cricketing season of 1895 I wrote 
an article on ‘‘ Cricketers of the Year,” which the editor of the Vew 
Review was good enough to publish, and to pay me what I thought 
at the time a very handsome fee. 

In the following summer I wrote some articles for the Windsor 
Magazine which my cricketing friends told me made interesting 
reading ; and so it was that I drifted into journalism. Possibly 
I may drift out of it in the same way later on. Who knows? 
I am afraid I have no harrowing stories to tell of starving in cheap 
lodgings or of carrying away rejected manuscripts of priceless 
value from the rooms of unappreciative editors. Probably my 
articles found acceptance because I was making some runs at the 
time they were written and the editors knew my name; but for 
whatever reason I had no particular difficulty in finding a market 
for anything I wrote. Indeed, after writing for a few months I was 
lucky enough to find editors inviting me to contribute to their 
magazines. For a year I wrote a weekly article in the Athletic 
Vews, but I never was particularly keen on what I believe is 
called extending my connection, and for the past three years my 
contributions have been confined to. the S¢vand, the Captain, and 
the Daily Express. 

I have never regarded myself as a writer with a mission, but I 
have some strong convictions, and one of these is that sport admits of 
good writing as much as any other subject. In the past half-dozen 
years there has been a most healthy improvement in the way cricket 
and football have been treated in the daily papers and the magazines, 
and one has only to read the excellent articles written by such 
well-known cricketers as P. F. Warner, Lord Hawke, B. J. T. Bosan- 
quet, E. H. D. Sewell, and G. L. Jessop to see that editors have at 
last become alive to the fact that the men who write about games 
and the men who play them are not necessarily two distinct classes. 
Nevertheless, | think there is still room for improvement. 

Many people still write and talk about the tendencies of modern 
sport in a way which shows they do not in the least understand the 
situation, . They seem to fancy that the growth of the great popular 
—it might even be called democratic—interest in cricket and football 
has been entirely at the expense of another kind of cricket and 
another kind of football which they themselves, perhaps with good 
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reason, regard as 
superior. In reality, 
however, the old-time 
“sport for sport’s 
in cricket and 
football exists now just 
as formerly. The 
democratic cricket and 
football have grown up 
side by side with, and 
in addition to, the other 
kind, not at the ex- 
pense of it, except in 
so far that popular 
newspapers naturally 
enough devote all their 
sporting pages to the sports of the people. There was a time when 
the people had no sports which afforded material for news and news- 
paper comment. County cricket may have been a better game before 
the days of averages and championships for those who played but it 
did not offer a hundredth part of the pleasure it now does to people 
who do not and cannot play. 

Cricket journalism, notwithstanding the progress it has made, is 
still infected with some curious superstitions, and one of these is that 
the Sussex county ground at Hove is the easiest pitch in the country. 
This superstition is probably a legacy from the days when other county 
pitches were not prepared in the same careful manner as they are 
to-day and when the Hove ground was exceptional in this respect. 
The light on the Hove ground is, of course, generally good and 
the outfield fast, while one of the boundaries is perhaps rather 
favourable to the batsmen. However, if you were to take a plebiscite 
of all the batsmen in England I believe the voting would work out 
somewhat as follows, from a batsman’s point of view: (1) Taunton, 
(2) Nottingham, (3) the Oval, (4) Hove. I have not the slightest 
doubt myself that it is easier to make runs at Taunton than on 
any other ground in England, and I am sure every cricketer in 
England will tell you the same thing. I am afraid, however, it will 
be a long time hefore we poor batsmen can persuade reporters of 
the truth of this. 

A couple of years ago in a match at Brighton when Ranji and I 
were batting the pitch had begun to crumble and run-getting was a 
matter of some difficulty, but we both happened to be at the very top 
of our form and managed to make a good many runs. Ranji said 
to me afterwards that he thought fifty runs on such a pitch were 
worth a hundred at Taunton or at the Oval, but the critics in the 
press box thought very differently, and on the following morning we 
read that ‘‘ Ranji and Fry made very light of the bowling on such a 
perfect wicket.” There may not seem to be much connection between 
the Hove wickets and the matter on which you have asked me to 
write, dear TATLER, but indirectly it has a bearing on the question of 
how I became an editor. If the descriptions of cricket matches had 
invariably been accurate I might never have been beguiled into 
journalism and consequently never have become the editor of C. B. 
Frys Magazine. Asa mere cricketer the less you say about your- 
self the better; as a writer, if you are wise, you will be perpetually 
throwing the limelight on yourself and the paper with which you 
happen to be connected. At least, so I am told. Journalists, like 
lawyers, have very often to do things in the exercise of their 
profession at which they would squirm in private life. 

The magazine which bears my name, whatever its faults or its 
merits, is at any rate not a piece ofrush work. The general idea of the 
magazine I have had in my head for many years, and its production 
now is the outcome of many months of thought and consideration, 
It is two years since I first laid the idea before Sir George Newnes, 
who has always shown himself the most sympathetic of newspaper 
proprietors. ‘That there is plenty of room for an illustrated magazine 
dealing with sport in its larger aspect I have never had the slightest 
doubt, and the immense success of the first two numbers of my 
magazine has proved that my judgment was correct. 
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OUT-OF-THE-WAY INTERVIEWS 


No. VII.—A London Flower-seller. 


“Yes; | suppose people will never be tire , ‘I'm not very unusual in liking a cup 
of interviews” ; 


of tea”’ 


“Violets are always easy to sell” “The making up of flower bunches isn’t learnt 
: in a day” 


“My little girl is very fond of flowers" 
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A Short Story. 
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Peggy 


By Katharine Tynan. 


he house overlooked the river and the shipping. One saw 
always through the windows a delicate tangle of spars and 
cordage. There was a courtyard in front of the house with orange 
trees in tubs, a high stone wall, and barred gates shutting out 
the world. 

The bars were necessary. A great many idlers haunted the road- 
way outside and spent themselves in useless endeavours to bribe 
Matthew, the surly old porter, to carry messages or bouquets or jewel 
cases to his mistress. 

“Mrs. Peggy is an honest woman,” he would growl, “if she is a 
stage-player. Put up your guineas, sir.” 

It was true that Mrs. Peggy was an honest woman, and that piquant 
and unexpected fact but whetted the desires and ambitions of her 
adorers—and they numbered all the town’s pretty fellows. Disappointed 
in bidding low some of these admirers were prepared to bid the 
highest. Rumour had it that one of Mrs. Peggy’s rejected addresses 
carried a duchess’s coronet. What if the duke was old and padded 
and wicked and had a glass eye, her stage-sisters, to say nothing of 
more reputable ladies, would have given the world for her chances. 
Mrs. Peggy, though fate had made her a stage-player, hardly saw the 
world she lived in. Even though they called her the Comic Muse— 
and on the stage she was the wittiest, gayest, most irresistible thing 
alive, sparkling and glancing in the wild, wicked comedies of Van- 
brugh and Mrs, Aphra Behn—she had no more of sin about her 
than a child or a daisy, and knew as little of the world. 

She was learning a new part this grey day of November when 
the short afternoon was turning to evening. The candles had 
not yet been lit in the great drawing-room and the fire had 
sunk low. 

Such a small, pale, tired face it was on which the grey light from 
the windows fell. The eyes were glorious and would have made a 
plainer woman than Mrs. Peggy beautiful. The nose was short and 
straight, the chin full and white. But Mrs. Peggy had forgotten her 
rouge, and the face amid the brilliance of the powdered hair showed 
wistful and colourless. 

She had the part nearly by heart. When she was uncertain she 
had to incline her head to the light to catch the reflection upon the 
pages of her book, There was not a sound outside. Snow was 
coming and a tense stillness hung on everything. 

Suddenly the gate in the courtyard opened and was shut to with 
a violence of sound which startled Mrs. Peggy. 

She stood an instant listening. ‘The fire fell in in the grate and 
flames followed the shower of sparks. There were footsteps on the 
stone stairs outside Mrs. Peggy’s door. The door was flung open 
and in rushed Matthew panting and blowing. With him came a 
stranger in a cloak, whom he half led, half supported. 

“Mrs. Peggy, Mrs. Peggy,” he stammered in his haste; ‘see 
whom I have here, and the soldiers are after him. Hide him for 
Heaven’s sake, Mrs, Peggy.” 

Mrs. Peggy flung down her book. 

“My lord, my lord!” she cried, receiving the stranger almost 
on her pink satin bosom; ‘‘you are wounded. And there is the 
knocking at the gate. Keep them in parley as long as you can, 


Matthew. Into the powdering closet with you, my lord, and take 
care you do not sneeze for your life. I shall be ready to receive 
them.” 


She lifted the hangings of the wall, opened a door which no one 
would have suspected in the panelling, and pushed the wounded 
man inside with gentle haste. Then she flew to her make-up box. 
Her maid came in and began to light the candles. 

“All, all, Elizabeth,” she said. ‘I want you to make me an 
illumination.” 
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The maid went on quietly lighting the candles in all the sconces 
and candelabra before the girandoles on the wall till the room 
sparkled and shone lighter than day. The parley at the gate had 
ended. Matthew’s feint of deafness which had served him often 
with Mrs. Peggy’s adorers was done well. The gates were flung 
wide and there was the steady tramp of armed men, the clanking of 
swords in the courtyard below. 

“Do I look my best, child?” Mrs, Peggy asked in reply to her 
maid’s startled glances. 

“Oh, madam,” said the girl, “ you are more beautiful than ever.” 

“Then go and pray, child. Pray hard that I may be successful 
in my part, for if I fail I shall kill myself.” 

She was alone when the officer came into the room ; alone, and 
studying her part. 

Matthew looked over his shoulder with all the rosy hues of his 
face gone purple. 

“Tt is another lover, madam,” he said, ‘‘ or so I conjecture, for 
Ican hear nothing but their bawling. I told him you were busy, 
but he would force his way into your presence.” 

She stood about the centre of the room smiling. The white and 
gold train of her rose-pink satin stretched out stiffly behind her. | 
Her stomacher was of diamonds, and above it her breast like white 
velvet was half hidden, half revealed, by the embroidered scarf 
which floated airily with her every movement. Her eyes were 
bright as her diamonds, her lips softly scarlet. The rouge flamed in 
her cheeks. 

“We are in pursuit of a rebel, madam,” the cffi er said, blinking 
as though he had come into strong sunlight. 

“A rebel!” shrieked Mrs. Peggy, and her shriek was like a little 
arrow of silver in the air. “ But we are loyal people. I am devoted 
to the King. Is it possible my servants My 

“We have no warrant for any of your household, madam, but 
we have orders to arrest a notorious rebel who was about to make 
his escape from the harbour. ‘In person,’ reading from the warrant, 
‘agreeable, height 5 ft. 10 in., brown eyes, brown hair, which he 
wears unpowdered. His name——’” 

Mrs. Peggy uttered a second shriek. ‘‘ Was not that the sound 
of oars?” she said. “He has escaped. This dangerous criminal 
of yours has escaped. Hark, there it is again!” Her charming 
head went sideways. “Oh, sir, while you are on a false scent in my 
house your prisoner is embarking.” 

“J think not,” said Ensign Trevor. “It is your agitation, 
madam. I hear nothing. I am very much grieved to have 
disturbed you, but I must ask you to let my men make a search.” 

‘* Bid them search,” said Mrs. Peggy lightly. ‘‘ Let them leave 
neither hole nor corner unexplored. We want no rebels in this 
quiet house, which contains only womenfolk except for deaf 
Matthew at the gate. I hope he did not detain you, sir. Mean- 
time while your men search you will drink tea with me.” 

“You honour me,” said Ensign Trevor watching her with honest, 
bewildered eyes and thinking that he had never seen anything so 
gloriously beautiful. He wondered who she could be. He was 
a serious youth, sprung of an austere stock, and did not frequent 
playhouses. He supposed her to be a great lady. 

She handed him his tea in the tiniest porcelain cup, and while he 
sipped it he grew more and.more bewildered by her beauty. 

The house was a burrow of up-and-down corridors and passages, 
and the search lasted a long time. Before it came to an end Ensign 
Trevor had drunk many cups of tea and was madly in love with 
Mrs. Peggy. 

He knew now what she was and was ready to swear to her 
honour and virtue as he would have done to his sister’s. 
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THE RETURN OF MR. DAN LENO TO THE HALLS. 
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DAN LENO'S RETURN TO THE MUSIC-HALLS—THE LADY PSYCHOLOGIST 


After a long absence Mr. Dan Leno has made his re entry in the halls, beginning with the Pavilion, where he is singing a capital song about the lady 


psychologist, as represented in this picture 
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“ A play-actress,” he thought confusedly. ‘I wonder what my 
old mother would say. This one must be different if the others are 
not modest. She is as good as she is beautiful.” 

Mrs. Peggy had been indeed a wonderful kaleidoscope during the 
time, three-quarters of an hour or so, which the corporal and his 
men took to search the house. There were moments—dquite long 
intervals of time—when she sat quietly, and the pale, Quakerish 
radiance came in her soft face despite the rouge. Again—she had 


fancied she heard a sneeze in the powdering closet—she was on her 
feet acting a bit from the new play, singing a little song of shepherds 
and shepherdesses with a shower of notes in the air that reminded 
One moment she was 


Edward Trevor of the falling of roseleaves. 
flirting her fan at 
him, the next she 
was demure and 
pensive ; now she 
lifted her train, and 
revealing scarlet 
slippers she danced 
through a bar or 
two of singing with 
the most exquisite 
grace of movement. 

It pleased Mrs. 
Peggy io have fas- 
cinated the young 
man. It was certain 
that she put forth 
all her arts, and 
they were many. 

“You — should 
not be in the play- 
house,” he said at 
last in his bewilder- 
ment. ‘When I 
look at you I think 
of apple blossoms 
and the spring. You 
should not be in 
that wicked place 
where every fool 
that pays his money 
can stare at you and 
talk light of you.” 

The natural 
colour came under 
the rouge. 

“They may 
stare at me,” she 
answered, ‘‘ but they 
do not talk light of 
me. Jama modest 
woman, though a 
play-actress. As for 
the apple blossoms 
I would I might be 
among them and 
never leave them.” 

Someone 
knocked at the door 
with the butt-end of 
a musket, and being 
bidden enter Cor- 
poral Bunn came in 
and stood to atten- 
tion. 

“We have 
searched the house, 
sir,’ he said, ‘ and 
found nothing.” 

“Would you 
like to search here?” Mrs. Peggy said, springing up. ‘‘Come, you 
must not let it be said that you left any rooms unsearched. Creep 
under the settee, corporal, if you please. There is plenty of light. 
He can hardly be hiding behind the tapestry.” 

She flew hither and thither, flinging the tapestry aside. Once 
she stood between the corporal and the door of the powdering 
closet. Fortunately the good fellow was not very sharp. As for 
Edward Trevor he watched her like a man in a dream. 

Afterwards they left the house with many apologies. When the 
corporal had clumsily backed out through the door Mrs. Peggy gave her 
hand frankly to Edward Trevor. He took it and kissed it reverently. 
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SUSANNAH AND ONE OTHER 
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“Come again, sir,” she said. “I want to hear more of the apple 
blossoms. People do not talk to me of such things.” 

He came again. He came often. Matthew had orders to admit 
him, only him of all the mob of young fine gentlemen that prayed 
for admittance. 

They talked, he and Mrs. Peggy—how they talked. He knew in 
time all there was to know of her simple history, how she and her 
mother, being very poor, had been befriended by the famous 
Mrs. George Anne Bellamy, who would have little Peggy for the 
stage to lift them out of their poverty. But now what was the 
good of it all, for the mother had not stayed to be made rich, and 
Mrs. Peggy’s soul was sick of the footlights and the smell of oranges 
and sawdust ? 

“T have a mind 
to be a nun,” she 
said. 

“Nay,” he re- 
plied hastily. “But 
why not an honest 
man’s wife. Let me 
take you home, 
Peggy, to the 
cottage in the apple 
orchard where I was 
born. I cannot give 
up my sword now, 
and you must lead 
a wandering life 
with me for many 
years to come; but 
there will be the 
cottage in the apple 
orchard for us and 
for our children.” 

“Why,” she 
said, yielding herself 
to his ‘embrace, 
“when I am with 
you I am among 
honest country 
things though it 
were the playhouse 
itself.” 

After a time he 
sat toying with her 
hair. 

“T thought you 
were a goddess that 
day I first beheld 
you,” he said. ‘* To 
think I should 
have wona goddess 
to stoop to me! 
Why were you so 
bewildering ? ” 

“You will not 
frown on me?” she 

said timidly. 
“So long as you 
love me best,” he 
replied. 4 
“Forgive me, 
Edward,” she said, 
“but that day I 
cheated you of 
your prisoner. | 
hid him in the 
powdering closet 
over yonder. After- 
wards I nursed him 
for some weeks till 
his wound was well and carried him into safety by the packet boat 
as my woman, Elizabeth. It was easy to dress him for the part. 
Can you forgive me?” 

For an instant he looked gloomy, then his face cleared. 

“T am glad his capture is not on my hands,” he said. 
“And, after all, you owed me nothing then. He is a brave 
gentleman.” 

“Not a woman here,” she said, ‘but would have died for him, 
from his lady to the meanest serving lass.” 

“Live for me,” her lover said, leaning to kiss the impassioned 
cheek. 
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THE OPENING OF THE SPRING PICTURE EXHIBITIONS 
Mr. B. W. Leader, R.A., in his Studio at Burrows Cross, Surrey. 
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Copyright of “ The Tatler” 


Mr. Benjamin Williams Leader is a great landscape painter. He was educated at the Worcester Grammer School and has exhibited at the Royal Academy 
since 1854 
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The Art of Wrestling as Practised by the Japs. 


POSITION AT THE START HOW YUKIO TANI MAKES USE OF HIS LEGS 


THE JAPANESE CROSS-BUTTOCK A SHORT ARM LOCK 
Photographs by Campbell & Gray 
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A Trial of Strength Between Tani and 


APOLLO THROWS THE JAP A HEAD AND LEG HOLD 


A VERY BAD POSITION AN AWKWARD HOLD FOR THE JAP 


Photographs by Campbell & Gray 
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SOCIETY 


A Royal Birthday.—Sunday is the 
birthday of the Duke of Connaught, who 
will shortly resign his command in Ireland 
to Lord Grenfell and take up the duties 


of his new post. Clarence House will 
for the future be more occupied than it 
has been for a generation, and the 
Duke’s genial face will be seen most 
frequently in Pall Mall and St. James’s 
Street, where the club porters know him 
well and have many anecdotes of his 
affability. He is, of course, a member 
of the Marlborough Club, of which the 
King is the patron and was the original 
founder. On the walls of that institu- 
tion in a neat frame hangs the “ carica- 
ture” of the Duke which appeared in 
Vanity Fair. The Duke is also a 
member of the United Service Club in 
Waterloo Place and an honorary member 
of White’s, but there are obvious difficul- 
ties in royalties using a club as do 
ordinary members. 


A Royal Saleswoman.—The Duchess 
of Argyll has promised to preside over a 
stall of Venetian glass at Lady Cadogan’s 
bazaar in aid of the Victoria Hospital for 
Children, for which the late Mr. Henry 
Howard worked so zealously for many 
years. The dainty ware is essentially 
suited to the Duchess’s artistic tastes, 
and anyone who has had any experience 
of these charitable events will tell you 
that her presence will add at least 50 per 
cent. to the profits, such magic does the 
presence of royalty exercise on the 
“‘ shell-out ” impulses of humanity. The 
Duchess, like her sisters, has for many 
years been closely associated with charit- 
able works, and many an excellent insti- 
tution owes considerable sums to her 
efforts in its behalf. The Kensington 
Dispensary and Children’s Hospital is 
one of these, and it is not so long ago 
that the Princess herself sent out a 
general appeal over her own signature, 
“ Louise.” 


Soon on Leave.—After the excite- 
ment of the royal visit to Denmark 
(which procured for him the Grand 
Cross of the Dannebrog Order) Sir 
Edward and Lady Goschen are coming 
to England on diplomatic leave and 
will spend a portion of the season in London. 
The Court of Copenhagen is always a most 
valuable step in any diplomatist’s career, for 
there he is brought into close connection with 
many of the most influential royal personages 
of Europe, while, unimportant as Denmark is 
in actual strength, the matrimonial connec- 
tions of her Royal Family give her an unusual 
importance diplomatically. M. de Bencken- 
dorff’s Danish cxperiences led to his being 
appointed Russian ambassador to this court. 
Sir Edward Goschen has a good number of 
years of his diplomatic career before him, 
and his record is so good in the past that 
it is confidently expected he will wind up as 
an ambassador, for which post his courtly 
manners would suit him admirably. 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


Lafayette 


MISS WINIFRED PAGET 


Who is to be married on Saturday to Lord Ingestre, 
Miss Paget 


the Earl of Shrewsbury’s son and heir. 
is a daughter of the late Lord Alexander Paget 


One of our Annexations.—The promotion 
of Count de Salis to be a first secretary is 
well earned, and will be cordially received 
not only in Ireland, where the de Salises have 
been Hibernicised for some generations, but 
also in many foreign capitals where he has 
acquired popularity. Countess de Salis is a 
Belgian lady, a daughter of the powerful 
house of Caraman-Chimay, who were princes 
in the time of Philip II. and before. The 
count, though foreign by extraction, name, 
and title, is British born, and is connected 
with many of our leading families, such as 
the Abercrombys of Dunfermline, the Fanes, 
the Hares, the Parkers, and others. Heisa 
member of the Marlborough and White’s 
clubs and, of course, the St. James’s. 
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COUNTRY 


A Fair Diplomatist.—Lady Rodd, the 
wife of Sir Rennell Rodd, the first secre- 
tary of our embassy at Rome, will spend 
a portion of the season in town and will 
take part in the Albert Hall /é¢e which 


is to be held in June. She will help, 
among other things, to superintend the 
maypole dance. Lady Rodd was one of 
the Guthries and was naturally well 
dowered. She proved her capacity as a 
hostess at Cairo, where she and her 
husband are still much missed. They 
have a beautiful house in Rome, where 
she entertains pleasantly. During the 
short interregnum between the departure 
of Lord and Lady Currie and the arrival 
of Sir Francis and Lady Feodorovna 
Bertie the affairs of the embassy were in 
the hands of Sir Rennell and Lady 
Rodd, who maintained them according 


to the best English traditions. Sir 
Rennell Rodd is much interested in 
fencing. 


Audley End.— Lord Howard de 
Walden has taken a lease of Audley End 
near Saffron Walden, and there is a 
poetical appropriateness about this be- 
cause his title was originally derived from 
these lands at Walden. The original 
house built by the first Lord Howard de 
Walden (Earl of Suffolk) was an enor- 
mous pile, but old Pepys preferred the 
wine in the cellars to the house itself. 
The present mansion dates from the 
eighteenth century, and is big and stately 
enough, There is a regular gallery of 
historical portraits including those of the 
owners of Audley End from Lord Chan- 
cellor Audley to the first Lord Bray- 
brooke. There is a replica of “The 
Misers” by Quentin Matsys, but it is not 
in as good condition as the one in the 
Queen’s closet at Windsor Castle. It is 
a curious fact that the state apartments 
are on the first floor while the bed- 
rooms are on the ground floor, so that 
one goes downstairs to bed. 


A Cruise in the ‘‘ Paulina.”—Lord 
and Lady Zetland do not intend to 
come to town, at any rate during the 
first part of the season. ‘They are now 
cruising in the Mediterranean in their 
yacht, the Paulina, and the voyage 
will last till about Whitsuntide. Both Lord 
and Lady Zetland are very fond of yachting 
in a quiet way, and so is their son, Lord 
Ronaldshay. Lady Zetland was in her day 
known as “the Lily of Lumley,” being one 
of the four beautiful daughters of the late 
Lord Scarbrough. She has perpetuated the 
beauty of the race as may be seen in her 
daughters, Lady Fitzwilliam and Lady 
Southampton. Lord Zetland is one of the 
wealthiest representatives of the numerous 
Scottish family of Dundas, but he has no 
connection whatever with the islands from 
which he takes his title. It seems to have 
come to the family hecause the original peer 
and his father had both been lord lieutenant 
and vice-admiral of Orkney and Shetland. 
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THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE WITH HIS FAVOURITE DOG 


The eldest son of the German Emperor was born in 1882 and is a lieutenant in the Prussian Foot Guards and a lieutenant in the German Navy 
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An Ideal Country for Sportsmen.—What 
between the pace set by the American mil- 
lionaires and the increase of taxation England 
is rapidly becoming no place for persons of 
moderate means who have a taste for plea- 
sure ; for the man who is fond of outdoor 
sports and desires economy Ireland offers a 
splendid field for emigration. In the south 
of Ireland one can hunt two days a week and 
rent a decent house and two or three servants 
without being called upon to spend more than 
4500 a year. As a matter of fact, £500 a 
year in the south or west of Ireland is pro- 
portionately a bigger income than 
£1,500 a year in London or the shires. 
Outside Dublin or Belfast Ireland is 
probably the cheapest part of the 
British Empire to live in. Rents are 
cheap, horses are cheap, taxes are 
light, and wages are for the most part 
exceedingly low. 

Harewood House.—The Prince and 
Princess of Wales will shortly pay a 
visit to Harewood House, Lord Hare- 
wood’s seat in Yorkshire’ Harewood 
House is famed for its gardens, which 
are designed in many fantastic shapes, 
and when in full bloom present a 
beautiful if somewhat weird appear- 
ance. Lord Harewood is very fond of 
travelling, a taste he inherits probably 
from an ancestor-who used to boast 
that he had enjoyed the hospitality of 
every nation under the sun. 


A Pink M.P.—Sir Philip Muntz, 
who created such a sensation the other 
day by appearing in the House of Com- 
mons in pink, is a fresh and breezy 
Warwickshire squire and a noted 
breeder of Shropshire sheep and shire 
horses. He began life as a Liberal, 
but his Tory tendencies asserted them- 
selves on the question of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy, and since 1885 he 
has sat as Conservative member for 
Tamworth, He was made a baronet 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


in the coronation year and is a son of the 
late Mr. G, Muntz, who made a huge fortune 
out of Muntz’s metal and was for many years 
Liberal member for Birmingham. Perhaps 
the Colonial Secretary will take a leaf out of 
Sir Philip Muntz’s book and appear in the 
House in cricketing flannels when next we 
have a heat wave. 


THE GRAND DUKE CYRIL 


Who was one of the few who escaped when the Petropavlousk 


was destroyed. - He is a first cousin of the Czar 
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Signs of Spring.—Londoners on the look- 
out for the first signs of spring cannot as a rule 
derive much satisfaction from the parks. The 
vegetation in Hyde Park is generally more 
forward than in St. James’s or the Green 
Park, but for some reason or other signs of 
spring are to be found later in the parks than 
almost anywhere else in London. Sloane 
Street is generally clad in verdure many 
weeks before the trees in the parks have 
begun to bud. This year Sloane Street 
bloomed exceptionally early. On the Wed- 
nesday before Easter I motored from Knights- 
bridge to Kingston. In Sloane Street 
every other tree was green, while Rich- 
mond Park looked grim and black with 
hardly a leaf to be seen anywhere. I 
do not know whether the sheltered 
position of Sloane Street is responsible 
for its early greenness, but it is un- 
doubtedly a fact that it blooms before 
many other spots in London. Oddly 
enough many of the squares in the 
near neighbourhood of Sloane Street 
share none of its freshness. 


In her Own Right.—The Baroness 
Beaumont, who gave a children’s at 
home the other day, is the daughter of 
the late Lord Beaumont and a peeress 
in her own right. She has one little 
sister, the Hon. Ivy Stapleton, who was 
born a few weeks after her father’s 
death, when the title fell into abeyance, 
only, however, to be revived in the 
following year by Queen Victoria in 
favour of the elder daughter, who thus 
became a baroness in her own right at 
the age of two. Atthe present moment 
there are no fewer than four ladies 
bearing the title of Baroness Beaumont, 
to wit, Isabella Ann, who married the 
8th baron in 1884; Violet, who 
married in 1888 the 9th baron; Ethel 
Mary, who in 1893 married the roth 
baron; and her daughter, the baby 
hostess of the children’s party. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AT GIBRALTAR 


Sinclair 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Commander Coxon, Fleet-Surgeon May, Admiral Hon. H. Lambton, Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, Superintending- 
Engineer A, Scott, the Kaiser, Vice-Admiral Sir W. A. D. Acland, German staff officer; second row—German officer, Mrs. Millett, Lady Acland, Mrs. Dean Pitt, Mrs. May, 


German officer, Lieut.-Colonel “rench 
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THE PAINTER WHO DIED SO TRAGICALLY ON A RUSSIAN WARSHIP 


An At-home Portrait of Vassili Verestchagin. 


Vassili Verestchagin, the famous Russian painter who perished on board the ‘‘Petropaviovsk,”” was born in October, 1842, and ‘began his career in 
the Russian Navy. He was, however, to become the grimmest artist of war that the world has ever seen, and it was a cruel irony of fate that he should 
have perished in a sea fight.. As he was a frequent painter of Napoleon's battles his portrait of the great Emperor makes an appropriate background 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Lilian Braithwaite at the St. James’s Theatre. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Braithwaite is playing the part of the up-river widow, Mrs. Wendover, in Saturday to Monday at the St. James's Theatre. She was very charming in the unfortunate 
Love's Carnival, The best thing she has ever done was'‘to create the title-part in The Finding of Nancy 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 
Miss Gertie Millar in ‘‘The Orchid” at the Gaiety. 


Johnston & Hogmann 


Miss Millar, who plays the leading part in The Orchid at the Gaiety, has just been on a holiday to Italy with her husband, Mr. Lionel Monckton. Miss Millar has made 
the greatest success of her career by singing ‘‘ Little Mary " and the factory girl’s song 
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Mr. Waller’s Success.—In a year that has 
produced so many (deserved) failures Mr. 
Waller is to be congratulated on the success 
of Miss Elizabeth's Prisoner. 1\ confess to 
a weakness in favour of Mr. Waller even 
when he gives us a poor play, for he has not 
always found the good fortune which is un- 
doubtedly his by right of acting. Now that 
he is a manager he does not irritate us by the 
self-consciousness that affects some of his 
contemporaries, and so far there is not that 
partisanship in the pit which makes adverse 
criticism from the gallery almost a bounden 
duty—in the gallery’s eyes. Therefore I am 
glad that he has found a worthy successor to 
Monsieur Beaucaire. 


“Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner.”—The new 
play has many points in common with 
Monsieur Beaucaire. Like that mascot it is 
a dramatisation (by Mr. Lyall Swete) of an 
American novel (by Mr. Robert Neilson 
Stephens), and like its predecessor it is 
strongly anti-British, holding up an English- 
man to scorn for his cowardice in striking a 
defenceless man. It would be stretching 
truth to call it a piece of art, but it is certainly 
a better play than Beaucaire and has the 
great merit of really interesting us. It hasa 
dash of colour, crude perhaps, and yet en- 
livening. It has a distinct point of view, 
narrowly national, perhaps, but still inspirit- 
ing, and it is capitally acted ; even its obvious 
theatricality is never disillusionising. 


The Story.—Captain Harry Peyton (Mr. 
Waller), an ex-British 
officer who had gone over 
to. Washington’s side, 
annexes the high-spirited 
Miss Philipse’s nag, Cato. 
Immediately thereafter 
he is wounded; Cato 
brings him back to Miss 
Philipse’s manor (near 
New York) and the 
young lady makes him 
prisoner with the idea of 
delivering him up to the 
British. MHer brain 
prompts her to 
one course, her 


heart to an- 
other. Her 
heart wins 


after a struggle 
with pride and 
perversity, and 
in the play- 
house _ the 
heart always 


MISS GRACE LANE, WHO 


IS PLAYING IN 


Week by Week. 


Mr. 


triumphs, even over national prejudice. 
Waller is as buoyant as ever in the blue coat 


of Captain Peyton. Miss Grace Lane is quite 
dashing as the high-spirited Elizabeth, while 
Miss Lottie Venne has rarely been seen to 
greater advantage than as her sentimental 
aunt. Mr. Lyall Swete scored a great success 
as an elderly. lover, and Mr. McKinnel is 
clever in the very disagreeable part of the 
British officer who is such a cad. The scenery 
is excellent. JZiss Elizabeth’s Prisoner is, 
in short, a capital entertainment. 


‘*The Wheat King.”—Like the Imperial 
play, Zhe Wheat King at the Apollo has its 
basis in an American novel, namely, the late 
Mr. Frank Norris’s powerful story, The Pit. 
But the treatment of the two as seen on the 
stage is at the poles. JZiss Elizabeth’s 
Prisoner, if an inartistic play, is so well 
staged and acted as to create the illusion of 
something great. On the other hand, 7he 
Pit has been most indifferently dramatised 
(by two ladies) and it is indifferently pre- 
sented by the players. Norris produced a 
great palpitating tragedy—none the less great 
in that it dealt with such a modern phase 


of existence as the 
Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. 


“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER” 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


The Story.—The protagonists are Curtis 
Jadwin, the manipulator against the World ; 
nay, against Nature. He is bruised, bent, 
and beaten in the end, for his wheat corner 
caves in. That is his outward side. On 
the other side we see the tragedy of his wife 
neglected for business; of his old friend 
brought to suicide by his speculations. The 
subject is essentially a virileidea. As adapted 
it is merely a series of incidents selected with 
a feminine instinct for theatricality, for we 
are rarely wrung to the heart by the march 
of destiny. The ladies, in short, are quite 
unequal to their task, and yet Zhe Pit has 
all the ingredients of a great play in the hands 
of a really clever adapter. 


The Acting.—The stage setting is at 
best a makeshift, and the acting lacks the 
touch of the dominant, unifying stage 
manager. Mr. Murray Carson is, however, 
at his best, and he has some really power- 
ful moments. Miss Esmé Beringer as the 
wife scarcely seems to believe in the tragedy, 
and Mr. Frank Fenton’s style as the would- 
be lover is, to say ‘the least of it, very far from 
convincing. One or two clever thumbnail 
sketches are given, notably, Miss Jean Ste - 
ling Mackinlay’s picture of Mrs. Jadwin’s 
little sister and Mr. Frank Lister’s portrait 
of a broken down “ wheat king.” . Miss 
Mackinlay is one of the brightest zngénues 
now on the stage; she has a rare sense of 
comedy and will do great things. As it 
is she shows a remarkable instinct for the 
stage. I need hardly add that she is the 
daughter of the late Madame 
Antoinette Sterling. 


Ellis & Walery 


AT THE IMPERIAL THEATRE 


No. 148, ApriL 27, 1904] Gil Be ee AT TCE fe 


THE WAY OF LOVE IN “THE CINGALEE” AT DALY’S. 


Stage Pictorial Publisuing Company 
MISS SYBIL ARUNDALE AS THE NATIVE TEA GIRL AND MR. COFFIN AS THE PLANTER 


The planter falls in love with the native tea plantation girl and gives her books so that she may educate herself 
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Christina Rossetti Staged.—A 
grand féte is to take place at the 
Albert Hall on the afternoon of 
June 2 in aid of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. One of the items in 
a varied and interesting programme 
will be Chistina Rossetti’s “ Pageant 
of the Months,” performed princi- 
pally by children. Lady Evelyn 
Ewart, Lady Newton, and Mrs. 
Stephen Coleridge are arranging 
this performance, with the help of 
Mr, William Burchill, who is acting 
as stage manager. Another very 
pretty sight will be the procession of 
children who have collected £5 and 
upwards, this being directed by the 
Countess of Ancaster. 


Mrs. Cecil - 


THEIR NATIVE BEAUTIES IN “THE CINGALEE” 


THE DEVIL DANCERS 


One of the most striking features in The Cingalee is the devil dancing by the 
Sisters Amarath, who were greatly applauded by the Queen on the first night 
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AT DALY'S 


Bingham’s contribution to the pro- 
gramme will be a maypole dance, 
and there are to be clowns, pierrots, 
pierrettes, and allsorts of attractions 
for children ending with country 
dances, in which all the young 
people can join. The Viscountess 
Maitland will produce “ An Artist’s 
Dream” with many well-known 
ladies to impersonate the pictures 
painted by the artist. There. will 
be a flower and fruit market pre- 
sided over by the Duchess of Somer- 
set, who will have the Duchess of 
Bedford, Viscountess Galway, Miss 
Monckton, and others to assist, 
Lady Faude]l Phillips and Mrs. 
Arthur James will combine in mak- 
ing the tea-room a success, 


TWO OF ANGY LOFTUS’S GOVERNESSES 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co, 
ANGY LOFTUS WITH HER FRENCH GOVERNESS 


Miss Mary Fraser and Miss Nina Sevening 
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Miss Doris Stocl:er and Miss Mabel Hirst 
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Mr. Webster Miss Molesworth Miss Harvey Mr. Fulton 


THE FINAL SCENE IN ‘*THE SWORD OF THE KING,” WHICH MISS IDA MOLESWORTH RECENTLY PRODUCED AT WYNDHAM'S THEATRE 


Mr. Murray Carson Biograph Studio 
THE SCENE IN THE CHICAGO EXCHANGE WHERE THE ‘ KING” IS RUINED IN ‘THE WHEAT KING” AT THE APOLLO THEATRE 


This picture shows how Curtis Jadwin (My. Murray Cayson) meets his ruin in the exchange 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 
Mr. Edouin Miss May Mr. Cunningham Mr. Wibrow Mr. Simkin 


THE WEDDING OF THE DOLL IN “LA POUPZE” AS REVIVED AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE 


This picture represents the scene in the Baron Chanterelle’s country house, whither Lancelot (Mr. Roland Cunningham), the 
Edna May) to be married to him, much to the delight of his uncle, the Baron Chanterelle (Mr, Charles Wibrow), 
(Mr. Willie Edouin) daughter, Alesia, had taken its place 


young novice, has brought the doll (Miss 
The real doll had been broken and the toymaker's 
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“The Sword of the King.”—I am sorry 
that Mr. Ronald Macdonald’s play, Zhe 
Sword of the King, should have sufficed 
Miss Ida Molesworth but one short week at 
Wyndham’s, where its place has been taken 
by His Excellency the Governor, transferred 
from the Duke of York’s to make way for Mr. 
R. C. Carton’s new comedy, Zhe Rich Mrs. 
Repton. Mr. Macdonald’s intentions were 
excellent and Miss Molesworth’s achievements 
as a player are more than respectable. Forthe 
sake of the playbill collectors who grangerise 
from my pages I give on another page a pic- 
ture of the most striking scene in the play. 
Miss Molesworth played the part of Philippa 
Drayton, who donned boy’s clothes and 
helped to frustrate a Jesuit plot against the 
life of the future King, William Prince of 
Orange (Mr. Fulton); for this she got a 
sword. Her lover, Edward Royston (Mr. Ben 
Webster), saved her Jesuit brother and thus 
came under the prince’s displeasure, but the 


Langfier 


MR. EDWARD TERRY 


Who returns to his own theatre to-morrow to play 
in The’ House of Burnside 


king pardoned him on seeing the sword 
which Philippa (returned to petticoats) shows 
him as illustrated in the picture. 


Mr. Gilbert as a Soldier.—At the Gallery 
First Nighters’ Club 
dinner Mr. J. D. 
Beveridge made a 
reference to Mr. W. 
S. Gilbcrt’s connec- 
tion with the Gordon 
Highlanders, for he 
noted that the Savoy- 
ard once directed a 
rehearsal of Broken 
FHlearts at Aberdeen 
dressed in the uni- 
form of the Gordon 
Highlanders. I do 
not think, however, 
that the regiment 
was known as the 
Gordon Highlanders 
until after Mr. Gilbert 
left it. It was then 
the Royal Aberdeen- 
shire Militia, and it 
became the 3rd bat- 
talion of the Gordons 
only on the adoption 
of the _ territorial 


THE SILVAS 
On their ladder at the Alhambra 


system. Curiously enough drama has been 
associated with the Gordons in other ways, 
for Macready’s son, now Lieut.-Colonel C. 
F. N. Macready, has been for many years an 
officer in the Gordons. Colonel Macready 
has filled many staff appointments. 


The Critics’ Kindliness.—A certain lady 
who has had a great vogue was booed by 
many of the audience at a recent first-night 
performance. The criticism was not unjust 
even if it was ungentlemanly ; but I have not 
noted in any newspaper account of the occa- 
sion a reference to the incident. I mention 
the fact in order to show the good nature 
of the professional critics—in print. These 
critics are just as conscious a. the strenuous 
enthusiasts of the gallery that many of our 
players have outlived their reputations, 


THE SILVAS AS THEY APPEAR WITH THEIR CART AND LADDERS ° 
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Two Revisits.—Last week I revisited 
Joseph Entangled (one hundredth night) at 
the Haymarket to find that it was being played 
excellently. It will be difficult to find two 
better bits of acting than the butler and house- 
keeper of Mr. Volpé and Mrs. Calvert, and 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys is particularly delightful. 
His Excellency the Governor, transferred 
last week to Wyndham’s, is being played a 
little too farcically I think ; otherwise it is a 
lively entertainment. 


Miss Gracie Leigh.—Miss Gracie Leigh 
is once more in her element in The Cingalee, 
wher? she suddenly took the part originally 
allotted to Miss Ida Rene. Miss Leigh is an 
extraordinarily quick study, and can “feed” 
a comedian with great skill. She is the wife 
of Mr. Mackinder of the Gaiety. 


Agile Firemen.—The Alhambra has got 
a capital turn in the shape of the Silvas, 


MISS GRACIE LEIGH 


Who is playing the part of Peggy Sabine in 
The Cingalee at Daly's 


described as Portuguese “ pompiers.” They 
enter (as shown in the accompanying picture) 
with their ladders on a common hand cart. 
They run these out to a great height and then 
run up them like cats. 

Distinguished 
Amateurs.—An ama- 
teur performance of 
The Country Girl 
was begun at Malmes- 
bury on Monday and 
is to be repeated at 
Cirencester — to-mor- 
row, Friday, and 
Saturday, and = at 
Chippenham on 
Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. The follow- 
ing are some of the 
cast: Nan, Mrs, 
Gouldsmith ;_ Barry, 
Mr. Gouldsmith ; Sir 
Joseph Verity, Earl 
of Suffolk. Lady 
Muriel Coventry is 
conducting the 
orchestra, and in the 
chorus there are,. 
among others, Lady 
Norah Noel and. 
Lady Eleanor Byng. 
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Some of the Indians who have Come to England 
with Buffalo Bill. 


SANNY MEX - RED CLOUD 


LITTLE SOLDIER AND J. PICKS THE ARROW ISAAC SHIELDS AND SAMMY KILL CROSS 
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“ ADVENTURES ON THE ROOF OF THE WORLD.” 


This splendid book, published by Mr. T. Fisher ° 
Unwin and written by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond, 
is full of pictures, of which these are a few 
specimens 


A BIVOUAC IN THE ALPS AMONGST THE SERACS THE LAST STEEP BIT NEAR THE TOP 


Mrs. Le Blond deals with every side of Alpine climbing 

and also with the ascent of Gestola in the Central 

Caucasus, where Mr. Donkin, Mr. Fox, and two Swiss 

guides lost their lives in 1888. She has something to say 
about guides thunderstorms, and landslips 


JEESBaS Re OR es <0 


THE TOP AT LAST A. GLACIER-CAPPED SUMMIT 


THE AXES ARE STOWED IN A CRACK AN INSTANT’S HALT A NARROW ROCK RIDGE 


To be brought up by the last man To choose the best way up a steep wall of rock By Mr. Leonard Rawlence 
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“THE TATLER ” 


Conducted by 


In the rules of the competition it was stated in the first of out 
series of bridge acrostics that a coupon must be sent with each solu- 
tion, This rule has now been annulled, and no coupon will be 
required, In accordance with numerous requests from readers living 
out of England for an extension of time, it has been decided to 
receive solutions bearing a continental post mark up to June 12, 1904, 


n our last two articles we have discussed the deductions to be 
drawn. by.the third player from his partner’s original lead in a 
no-trump game. In this article we will consider a no less important 
point—the inferences which can be drawn from your partner’s lead 
against a suit declaration, When he leads an ace and then changes 
his suit you will know that his ace is a singleton unless there is a 
visible reason for his change, such as great strength in that suit in 
dummy or the probability of dummy making a ruff if the suit is 
continued. When he ieads out an ace and follows with a small card 
of the same suit he has either led from ace and one other or from 
four or five headed by the ace. 

Some writers advocate leading out an ace to have a look round, 
but personally, when I am fortunate enough to find an ace in my 
hand, I very much prefer to keep it, both as a certain card of re- 
entry and also in the hope of killing a high card of my adversary’s 
when my ace is played. I hate to see my ace draw nothing better 
than a 4 and 5 from my adversary’s two hands. 

When your partner leads a king he is marked with either the ace 
or the queen of that suit. If he leads a king and does not continue 
the suit, and the queen is neither in your hand nor in dummy’s, he 
has probably led from ace, king, knave, and he wants you to return 
the suit to him and give him the tenace. When he leads a queen 
it is from queen, knave, 10, or possibly from queen and one other. 
If you hold the ace you should put it on and return the suit at once 
so as to make his knave good, unless, of course, the king is in 
dummy and is not played. When your partner leads a knave it is 
certainly the highest card that he has of that suit as the king and 
not the knave, as in no-trumps, is led from king, queen, knave to 
five, and I can hardly imagine a hand from which it would be right 
to open a king, knave, 1o suit blindly. The number showing leads 
are of no use when the strength in trumps is already declared against 
you; consequently, if you have to open a suit of five or more you 
should lead your lowest and not your fourth best against a declared 
trump. 

Some players still lead their fourth best in such a position, but it 
is very apt to mislead their partner into reading it as the highest of 
a weak suit. Suppose that your partner leads a 6 and afterwards 
plays the 5 you are quite justified in reading him with no more of 
the suit and in playing to give him a force on the third round. 

The above are the only high-card leads in the trump game, and 
the inferences to be drawn from them are very simple, but it may be 
as well to say here that when your partner leads the knave and 
you have the ace and two others, and king and queen and two 
others are in dummy, if the knave is not covered you should not put 
on your ace, but pass the knave and let the king or queen, which is 
marked in the dealer’s hand, make. Your partner has very probably 
got the 10, which he will lead when he gets in again, and you will 
catch the high card in dummy. 

If king and ro, or queen and Io, are both in dummy then make 
your ace at once for fear it should be trumped by the dealer on the 
"second round. 

There now remains only the lead of a small card. You must 
pay special attention to the exact value of this small card and try to 
make out whether it is from strength or weakness. Suppose that 
your partner leads an 8, you have king, Io, and two others, and 
dummy puts down queen and two or three others. This is almost 
to a certainty the highest of a weak suit, therefore do not put on your 
king or even the ro, but pass it altogether ; the dealer will win with the 
9. When you get in again you return a small one, and the dealer, not 
having your knowledge, will credit the leader with the king and put 
on his ace, possibly getting it trumped, and anyhow leaving you with 
the king good. 

When you get in there is no obligation to return your partner’s 
lead, unless you think it advisable. Your policy should be to lead 
up to weakness in dummy so as to give your partner every chance 
of finessing, and whenever it is feasible you should lead a higher 
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card than there is in the dummy so as to compel the dealer to head 
it. It will be a revelation to many players to hear that an ace with 
two or three small cards is by no means a bad suit to lead up to. I 
have frequently heard people say, ‘I could not lead right up to an 
ace.” Pourguot fas? The ace is there and has got to make, and 
if you have nothing in the suit your partner’s best chance of utilising 
any tenace that he may have must be to have the suit led to him. 
He cannot lead it himself except at great disadvantage, and his 
adversary will not lead it unless it suits him to do so. If your 
partner has only one honour, say the king or queen, it is dead in 
any case, as he will be lead through or have to lead it himself sooner 
or later, whereas if you lead him the highest of the two or three that 
you have it may be of great use to him in enabling him to defeat 
the dealer’s hand. 

This week I give rather an interesting double-dummy hand 
which occurred in actual play and gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion as to the best way of playing it. I want solvers to give me 
the result of the hand with the best possible play on both sides, the 
position of every card being, of course, known. 

N.B.—These bridge acrostics, which began in our issue of 
March 2, will run for thirteen weeks in all. Those who did 
not enter last week can still do so, as competitors must not send 
in their solutions week by week but must wait until the competi- 
tion closes. In other words, solutions must only be sent in 
between May 25 and June 1. Back numbers can always be 
obtained, either from the newsagents or the bookstalls, or direct 
Srom the publisher, THE TATLER Office, Great New Street, E.C. 
The prizes will be :— 

FIRST PRIZE—A Five-guinea Gramophone of the 

Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 
SECOND PRIZE—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 


And Six other Prizes of not less value than One 
Guinea each. 


BRIDGE ACROSTIC, NO. IX. 
(Double Dummy.) 
Spades -A 5 3 
Hearts -AK 32 
Clubs -A654 
Diamonds - K 5 
B 
Spades -987 Spades -QJ 
Hearts - 10987 Zz Hearts -QJ 
Clubs - -K 109 My Clubs - -87 
Diamonds - 10 6 4 Diamonds - AQ J 8 
732 
A 
Spades -K 10642 
Hearts -654 , 
Clubs - -QJ32 


Diamonds - 9 


Score, love all. A dealt and left it to his dummy, who had to 
declare “no trumps” according to rule. Y led to of hearts. 

Play the hand out with the best possible play on both sides, 
taking full advantage of the fact that every card is known. 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


x. Solutions must be addressed to the ‘‘ Bridge Editor, Tue TaTrLer, Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.,” and must reach the office not later than Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 

2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 
on one side of the paper only. 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of the 
solver. 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be final. 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


Ree few fine days of April—a welcome and, let us hope, a 

permanent contrast to previous springs—have set me 
wondering why it is that so many people avoid the joys of 
existence and miss the amusement of living by a life of 
amusements. The happiest days we have known are cer- 
tainly not those on which we spent the most money, or 
went to the most entertainments, or ate the most elaborate 
meals. I have had recently six delightful hours, made up 
of a short railway journey, a walk of seven miles or so, an 
hour in a boat, and a fair lunch at a quaint inn. It sounds 
very trivial and humdrum, and it was exquisite. 


B" the best part of the entertainment was, as it usually 

is, that which cost nothing. The spring air, full of 
growing scents, doubly sweet after the long cold, was better 
than the last bottles of some famous champagne year. The 
road wound round the shoulder of a great green down that 
swelled up into the sky like a wall. One way lay the blue- 
grey hazy band of sea, with sails like white or red-brown 
moths settling on it, the other way was a low green valley 
striped with golden gorse and ending in white houses anda 
gleam of the sea. The banks and meadows were starred 
with primroses, and unseen over the rounded orb of the 
down a skylark was trilling for sheer joy of life. For 
the moment there was nothing that could have been thought 
of to add to the pleasure—certainly nothing that money 
could have bought. 


IN oe the railway journey and the boat and the lunch 

cost money; not much, but some. They were not 
all necessary, however, and could have been either omitted 
or reduced in price without impairing the enjoyment of the 
day. What made the afternoon notable was precisely the 
pleasure that any man or woman, without spending a penny, 
could have enjoyed (if on the spot) in its fulness. It was 
the walk round the shoulder of the down, with the glimpses 
of sea and the green and golden valley, the primroses, the 
skylark, the sun, and the wind. 


do not know if the “smart set,” as depicted in novels, 
really exists. The members of this set, however, 
assuming that they live, are supposed to spend their time 
in a feverish quest of pleasure and excitement, recklessly 
sacrificing money and morality in their pursuit. Presumably 
such persons there are, as there have been in all luxurious 
and wealthy communities since Rome—or perhaps Mycenz. 
Yet I should say that if youasked a “ smart ” pleasure-hunter 
for particulars of his or her most delightful day, or even 
most exquisite moment, the answer would generally show 
that the supreme enjoyment was nearly always inexpensive 
and simple. 


po Blccophers, and poets and preachers who wanted to be 

philosophers, have tried to commend natural and 
simple pleasures to us by boasting of the highly-improving 
effect such influences have on our mental and moral develop- 
ment. Perhaps this is what has put the “‘ smart set,” if any, 
off nature. I cannot say myself that I was ever conscious 
of intellectual or spiritual advantage from a sunset or a 
thunderstorm, a skylark or a nightingale. ‘A primrose by 
a river’s brim,” which is not the best place for primroses 
by any means, was to me, as to Peter Bell, a yellow 
primrose, and nothing more; but the quality of its yellow, 
the shape of its star of pure colour, the background of green 
shadow behind its light, were quite enough to give a keen 
impression of pleasure to the eye. Surely this, too, was 
what happened to Wordsworth the poet, though Words- 
worth the teacher felt it his duty to obscure and distort his 
enjoyment by imparting some irrelevant moral. Then 
hasty persons, whether frivolous or not, have thought that 
if the beauties and pleasures of nature are responsible for 
reams of dull, didactic verse they will cling to artificiality. 
Like the medieval troubadour, or whatever else he was 
(I cannot at present look him up), who was told that 
Paradise was full of monks and nuns, the unwed and the 
unwashed, they prefer Another Place. 


he ascetics of all creeds and denominations have much 
to answer for in denying to themselves and discredit- 
ing to others the spontaneous moments of natural and 
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By Adrian Ross. 


harmless and not especially profound and religious joy. 
They have repressed as sinful every thrill to which they 
could not assign a theological name. They have insisted 
in finding the earwig of a moral lesson in the heart of 
every rose, and the frivolous—taking them at their word, 
and having a healthy dislike to earwigs—have fallen back 
on artificial flowers, where no insects are to be expected. 


he weakness of human nature will always make many 
things that are right distasteful to us. But this is 
weakness, and can be remedied by proper treatment. The 
healthy moral nature ought to go right for the same reason 
that the healthy eye chooses harmonious colours for the 
dress of its owner—because the right course is also the 
pleasurable course. Or, if virtue is an acquired taste, still 
it ought to bea taste. We may have to learn to do our 
duty, but we ought finally to relish its sternness as we do 
the austerity of dry champagne. It is much the most satis- 
factory, because the safest, condition to be exempt from a 
particular temptation because it does not tempt us. The 
man who avoids what he believes to be a corrupting book 
may do well, but the man who looks into the book, notes its 
defects of style, and puts it down as inartistic is surely 
doing better, or, rather, he is safe without doing anything 
from the particular danger that the other has to escape from 
by flight. Nor is there, as some moralists think, a greater 


. danger of spiritual pride for the man who avoids evil because 


it is repulsive to him. A bad book to him is a badly- 
written book, and he avoids it with no feeling of moral 
superiority. Besides, as every person of wide reading 
knows, the really pernicious books are those which have 
excellent purpose but are morbidly sentimental and unreal. 


apes best morality and (ohne may almost say) the best 

religion are as unconscious for the most part as the 
best bodily health, and the highest pleasures are also the 
simplest and purest and most natural, just as the best 
cookery is the presentation of an article of food with all its 
natural flavour brought out and heightened without being 
obscured. The endless excitement and rush of the “ smart 
set’’—assuming that such a body of persons exists—is 
like nothing so much as the inevitable sauce piquante, the 
all-disguising thick gravy with its overpowering tang of 
imitation Worcester sauce which shrouds the viands of a 
cheap, or at any rate inferior, eating-house. 


gig coreations and entertainments must. be few, varied, 
prepared for, and shaded away from by intervals of 
ordinary occupations. They must be made perfect of their 
kind, not necessarily expensive. To rush from amusement 
to amusement without leading up to any one pleasure or 
recovering from it is to force oneself into uncongenial 
activity or unwelcome surroundings. A day and night 
ought to be arranged with a view to the central event of 
the time. Ifa party is going to the opera, for instance, the 
day should be planned so as to bring the guests fresh and 
alert and in tune for music to the theatre. The meal 
before must be simple, excellent in quality, almost frugal 
in quantity; above all things digestible. The party must 
include no person who is bored by music and no person who 
chatters during music. I am far from saying that people 
with no business on earth but to amuse themselves have no 
right to exist, but people who do. not know how to amuse 
themselves at all must either plunge into work or become - 
nuisances to themselves and everybody else. 


One pleasure in the day 

For mortal men is plenty. 
Why should we strew our way 

With tattered shreds of twenty? 
On one alone your purpose fix, 
Observe the maxim—do not mix. 
One pleasure in the day 

To relish and remember, 
Whether the bal masqué 

Or book beside the ember, 
Or Burgundy of 746— 
If any’s left—but do not mix. 
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THE: TALLER 


AT THE LONDON HIPPODROME 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


] have been given to understand that society 

people find it a little difficult at times to 
keep themselves amused, but I was not aware 
that it had come to acrobatic acts in the 


drawing-room. That at least is what I pre- 
sume the Pecchianis imply when they call 
their remarkable show of diversified athletics 
a “drawing-room acrobatic act.” Ladies 
attired in dainty frocks stand on other ladies’ 
shoulders and turn somer- 
saults' with grace and 
lishtness. The ladies also 
fling themselves across the 
floor in bewildering 
catherine wheels when 
they have any spare time 
and prove themselves to 
be extremely accomplished 
acrobats indeed. Hitherto 
I have never fancied the 
drawing-room life for fear 
of being desperately bored, 
but I can see now that | 
have been making a mis- 


take as usual. 1 have 
evidently been missing 
something. 

uscularity was the 


predominating fea- 
ture of the Hippodrome 
that evening. tices 


wc FIELDS 


usual, I believe, for people who are not 
abnormally muscular to speak in  slighting 
terms of mere brute force, it being com- 
placently presumed that what they lack in 
muscle is made up in brain-power. It is a 
very handy consolation because like many 
other propositions in life it is difficult to dis- 
pute though manifestly controvertible. Mus- 
cular development is usually apparent whereas 
the excess of brain-power is not always imme- 
diately obvious. The muscular department 
was led, as was only fitting, by the “modern 
Hercules,” Eugen Sandow, on whose behalf 
someone takes an opportunity in the ample 
pages of the programme of explaining that it 
is quite a fallacy to suppose that muscle is 
acquired at the expense of the mental faculties 
as Mr. Sandow, in addition to being tre- 
mendously muscular, has an 
active brain, a discriminating 
judgment, and a wonderful will 
all in good going order. Mr. 
Sandow’s phenomenal strength 
is undeniable. He _ performed 
miracles of endurance at the 
rate of about two a minute all 
through his ‘‘turn ” and left the 
audience lost in wonder at his 
remarkable powers. 


he ‘* Three Romas” are athletes of much 
the same brand. Many of their feats were 
quite astounding, and they did not seem to 
be lacking in active brains or wonderful wills 
either. The ‘‘ Trapnells” are described as 
“lady acrobats,” and with the possible excep- 
tion of the small boy who was included in the 
troupe the definition seems accurate enough. 
There were several other “turns” of a 
generally gymnastic nature, to say nothing of 
the plunging elephants. The elephants, how- 
ever, are hardly entitled to rank as specimens 
of rational muscular development as _ they 
have obviously cultivated their great strength 
at the expense of their mental faculties, and 
they do not appear to possess either discrimi- 
nating judgment or wonderful wills, unless, 
indeed, an elephant slides down an inclined 
plane into the water of his own unfettered 
choice, which I can hardly imagine likely. 
The elephants give. no indication as to whether 
they enjoy their slide or not. 


Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


Gceommer gave us some lifelike imitations 

of various farmyard pets, though the 
strain upon his vocal chords must, as far as I 
can see, be considerable. On my return home 


ONE OF 


THe 
PECCKIANIS 


I endeavoured to reproduce for my own 
amusement Segommer’s imitation of a quack- 
ing duck, and my voice has been a little thick 
and woolly ever since, leading people who do 
not know me to draw all sorts of uncharitable 


conclusions. The “ Jack- 

son Family” is composed 
PLUNCING ; a eed ; 
CEE DTANS of two ladies and two 

gentlemen, all — expert 


musicians of the first class 
They wring 
inspiring melodies as the 
case may be from pianos, 
banjos, flutes, ’cellos, and 
drums, and al-o work in 
the cymbals and dances. 
Further, three of them 
stand up to a musical 
instrument of a new kind 


soothing or 


which yields harmony on 
being shaken with more 
or less vigour. The music 
is contained in a number 
of pendants of triangular 
shape hanging from a long 
pole. This is an extremely 
pleasing and _ successful 
turn. 
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PICTORIAL JOURNALISM IN THE FAR EAST 
The War as Depicted by Russian Artists. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE ‘‘UNBOTCHMIJE KARTINI” OR POPULAR PICTURES NOW BEING SOLD IN MILLIONS TO THE PEASANTS OF 
RUSSIA AND SIBERIA 


This picture shows the abortive first attempt of the Japanese to close the exit from Port Arthur. The big battleship is the ‘‘ Retvizan” 


ANOTHER OF THE POPULAR PICTURES 


This depicts from the Russian point of view the bombardment of Port Arthur on February 25 
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PICTORIAL JOURNALISM IN THE FAR EAST 
The War as Depicted by Japanese Artists. 


THE FIGHT AT CHEMULPHO 


Japanese sailors shouting ‘‘ Ban Banzai” (meaning 10,000 years) on board Admiral Uriu’s flagship 


AZACTREPRBA 
| RP a RK AR se 
REBAR ARH RLISPRE) [EA 
| WENPRAIG EK Dk HEA wise 


A SKETCH BY HATSUJIRO FUKUDA (NOTED FOR HIS LIGHTNING METHODS) 


From telegraphic information a terrible disaster occurred on the Trans-Siberian railway at Lake Baikal. A score of lives were lost and many injured by 
a train falling through the ice 
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Current Games, 


A New Policy.—Is the 
English Rugby Union really 
intending to turn over a new 
leaf? I read in a London 
evening paper last week a 
speech made by Mr. Rowland 
Hill at the opening of the New 
Sports Club which certainly 
seemed to indicate a medi- 
tated change of policy. One 
of the objects of the new club, 
it was stated, was the ‘ popu- 
larising of exclusive good games 
hitherto confined to the few.” 
Hitherto the policy of the 
Rugby Union has certainly not 
tended to popularise the par- 
ticular sport with which it is 
connected. Indeed, the main 
object of the organisation in 
which Mr. Rowland Hill has 
been so long the moving spirit 
has apparently been to make 
a great national game a pure 
monopoly. 


Bowling Specialists.—Mr. 
F. R. Spofforth considers that 
the victory of Warner’s team 
was entirely due to its bowling. 
He is informed by friends in 
Australia that beyond a doubt 
E-ngland at the present moment 
possesses better bowlers than 
does Australia, Mr. Bosanquet’s 
success Mr. Spofforth attributes 
to the fact that the Middlesex 
man is a specialist. There are 
plenty of good bowlers both 
in England and Australia, but they are 
mostly of the cut-and-dried variety, and the 
batsman who has played against one of them 
has played against them all. One differs 
with diffidence from such a master of the 
theory and practice of bowling as Mr. F. R. 
Spofforth. Nevertheless, many people will 
think that his remarks on the value of specia- 
lised bowling are somewhat too sweeping. 
There are other reasons for the effectiveness 
of Mr. Bosanquet than the mere fact that his 
delivery is unlike that of any other bowler. 
No one has ever specialised in bowling to the 
extent of W. H. Cooper, who came over here 
with the Australian team in 1884. He got 
more spin and twist on the ball than any leg- 
break bowler before or since, and nearly 


every ball was almost a wide-to-leg. Yet in 
England he proved quite ineffective. 
Ineffective Imitation.—A great bowler 


obviously possesses some other qualities than 
mere dissimilarity to the prevailing style. 
‘Take the case of Mr. Spofforth himself. Two 
such bowlers as Mr. Spofforth was at the 
zenith of his career do not, I admit, often 
coexist. Yet if there had been a dozen 
bowlers each possessing all Mr. Spofforth’s 
powers playing at the same time does anyone 
doubt that they would have all been equally 
deadly? What Mr. Spofforth means, how- 
ever, is, no doubt, that young bowlers would 
be well advised in trying to cultivate some 
peculiarity of their own instead of endeavour- 
ing to model themselves exactly on anyone 
else. This is sound advice, especially for 


Sports, 


FOR AULD LANG SYNE 


Major Markham of the Melbourne C.C. and Mr. J. A. Murdoch of the 
Marylebone C.C. after the fifth test match 


youthful amateurs. Anyone who has at all 
closely watched cricket at public schools must 
be aware of the tendency of young cricketers to 
imitate great bowlers whom they have seen 
in the holidays at Lord’s or elsewhere. I 
remember seeing in a house match at Harrow 
a couple of years ago a lanky youth of fifteen 
who had evidently made a close study of Jack 
Hearne. The run, the swing of the arm, and 
even the hitch of the trousers were most faith- 
fully reproduced, but the length and the spin, 
alas ! where were they ? 


A “Mystery” Paragraph.—I have had 
quite a shoal of letters with reference to a para- 
graph which appeared in these pages a couple 
of weeks ago. The paragraph in question 
stated that Surrey this year will be captained 
by a most peruiar amateur who was supposed 
to have retired altogether from county cricket. 
Most of my correspondents strongly object to 
what they call suggestions and hints. ‘If 
you really know the name of the cricketer who 
is to captain Surrey why don’t you tell it 
straight out,” writes one correspondent, “ in- 
stead of beating about the bush?” I quite 
admit that the “mystery” paragraph is asa 
rule objectionable, and that hints and sugges- 
tions ought to be avoided when writing about 
cricket. In the case under notice, however, I 
was told in the strictest secrecy the name of 
the cricketer who will probably be found lead- 
ing the Surrey eleven when the season opens. 
I am afraid { am not justified in divulging the 
secret, but I daresay my informant will not 
object to my mentioning that the name given 
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and Pastimes. 


to me was not that of Mr. 
Jephson, Mr. Leveson-Gower, 
Mr. Shuter, Mr. Dowson, Mr. 
Walker, or Lord Dalmeny. If 
my explanation is more cryptic 
than my original statement I 
can only apologise and promise 
not to offend again in the same 
way. 


Concerning the Spiders. — 
That exceedingly able writer, 
“Jonathan Oldbuck,” who 
takes Scottish footballers in 
general and Queen’s Park in 
particular under his wing, is 
very indignant with the criti- 
cism that has appeared in 
some of the English papers 
concerning the play of the 
Queen’s Park men in their last 
match with the Corinthians at 
Tufnell Park. Now, | am one 
of those who entertain a sincere 
respect for Queen’s Park. I 
have seen them play off and 
on for the past fifteen years, 
and I admire their skill and the 
spirit which still keeps them 
an amateur organisation in the 
face of every temptation to turn 
professional. Nevertheless, as 
I have said in these pages 
before, the play of the Queen’s 
Park men in their last two 
matches in London has not 
been worthy of their high 
traditions. In the game at 
Tufnell Park last month and 
in the game at Queen’s Club in the previous 
year some of the Scotsmen ~ certainly de 
scended to tricks—not mere roughness—of 
which I have never seen the Corinthians 
guilty, and of which I believe them to be 
perfectly incapable. With regard to “ Jona- 
than Oldbuck’s” statement that ‘‘ when the 
Queen’s Park go south there is practically 
no commingling with the players of the two 
teams except on the field. The formalities, 
as the fixture, are all severely businesslike ; 
out of one exit comes the Corinthians while 
from another comes the Queen’s Park,” I can- 
not really see why he should trouble himself. 
The state of affairs of which he complains 
may be exceedingly regrettable, but I take it 
it is a matter which concerns the Corinthians 
and Queen’s Park alone, and is certainly not a 
business in which English or Scottish journa- 
lists are concerned. 


The Past Football Season.—The football 
season of 1903-4 has not been particularly 
eventful. In international matches the greatest 
surprise was the defeat: of Wales by Ireland, 
but for the most part in important matches 
nothing very unexpected occurred with the 
exception of the remarkable victory of the 
Corinthians in the match for the Sheriff’s 
Shield. England started her series of inter- 
national matches by making such an excellent 
fight with Wales that it appeared as if the 
predominant partner was once again about to 
assert her predominance, but all such hopes 
were nipped in the bud by Scotland’s victory 
at Inverleith, All round the standard of 
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Rugby football in international matches was 
not high. Against both Scotland and Eng- 
land Ireland was represented by two teams 
quite unworthy of the distressful country, and 
neither Scotland nor Wales even approached 
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THE M.C.C. TEAM AS FOOTBALLERS 


The names, from left to right, are: Strudwick, R. E. Foster, 
G. S. Whitfeld, Relf, Hirst; lying on the ground: Tyldesley and 
Rhodes. The players took part in a match against an Australian 
Socker club during the interval between two of the test matches. 
G. S. Whitfeld, who played for the M.C.C. team, is a nephew of 
the old Cambridge and Sussex cricketer, Herbert Whitfeld 


the excellence of some former years. Indeed, 
it is probable that England’s apparent im- 
provement was really due to the mediocrity 
of her rivals. With one honourable excep- 
tion, S. S. Harris to wit, no international 
players in either code of more than ordinary 
merit have been discovered. E. W. Dillon 
certainly distinguished himself in his new 
position, but he can hardly be regarded in 
the light of a discovery. To amateurs the 
pleasantest feature of the past season was the 
success of the Corinthians, who in addition 
to their victory over Bury twice defeated their 
old rivals, Queen’s Park, and won their last 
three matches at Queen’s Club without much 
difficulty, 


The Return of P, F. Warner.—I met 
P. F. Warner a few days after his return to 
England. There was an atmosphere of 
ashes about him but very little sackcloth. 
He still thinks Victor Trumper the greatest 
living batsman. Apropos of Bosanquet’s 
bowling he told me rather a good story. 
After the second test match Clem Hill said to 
him, “ Bosanquet will get no more wickets in 
Australia ; he is only difficult when you don’t 
know him, but now that we have detected 
his break you will find he will be quite harm- 
less against us in the future.” Judging from 
the success that attended the detection of 
Bosanquet’s break I think it would have been 
just as well for the Australians if it had re- 
mained undetected. Mr. Warner was very 
emphatic that the ashes were recovered fairly 
and squarely and without the aid of any luck, 
and I agree with him that he is more likely to 
be the better judge of the conditions of the 
wickets on which the test matches were played 
than his critics at a distance of 6,000 miles. 


Cricket and Croakers.—Opinion seems 
to be divided as to the policy of playing a 
match between Warner’s team and the Rest 
of England. Those who object to the pro- 
posed match say that in the event of a victory 
for the Rest all the croak- 
ing of last summer will be 
revived, and we shall be told 
that after all the M.C.C. did 
not select the strongest pos- 
sible team. On the other 
hand, those who are in favour 
of the match being played 
declare that a good sporting 
match should not be dropped 
through fear of the croakers, 
who amuse or interest no- 
body except themselves. Per- 
sonally 1 think the only 
persons who have any right 
to object to the match are the 
committees of those counties 
which will be drawn on to 
supply the Rest team. As 
a matter of fact, even should 
Warner’s team be _ beaten 
their defeat will only prove 
that England at the present 
moment is capable of supply- 
ing two elevens capable of 
beating the full strength of 
Australia. But in any case the 
selection of the English team 
and the test matches are now 
past history and should not 
be allowed to interfere with 
what ought to be one of the 
most interesting matches of 
the coming season. 


C. B. Fry on the Corin- 
thians.—In the May issue of 
C. B. Fry's Magazine, which, 
by the way, is full of good 
things and more than sustains the promise of 
the first number, the moral drawn from the 
victory of the Corinthians over Bury is not 
that the old-time general equality of strength 
between amateur and _profes- 
sional teams has been restored 
but that a picked team of uni- 
versity and public-school players 
is still a match for a leading 
professional team. Quite true, 
but I cannot agree with Mr. Fry 
when he declares that it is in- 
correct to suppose the public 
schools do not produce as good 
players as formerly. Of course, 
if Mr. Fry only means that in 
the past season it was possible 
to collect a team of university 
and public-school players capable 
of holding its own with any 
eleven in the world nobody will 
say him nay, but certainly from 
1900 to 1904 old-boy football was 
not merely relatively but abso- 
lutely weaker than it had been 
since the Corinthians were first 
founded. Amateur football, as 
Mr, Fry guite truly puts it, has 
not been organised to produce 
its best results, but could any 
organisation have evolved an 
old-boy team which could have 
beaten Sunderland last year? 
The truth is that amateur as 
well as professional football has 
its lean years as well as its fat, 
but the leanness is more obvious 
in the case of the amateurs 
owing to the fewness of their 
numbers. 
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Brains versus Muscle. — I understand 
nothing about the science of wrestling and 
most of the entertainments I have seen in 
London have simply bored me, but Ukio 
Tani’s match with Mellor was an exception to 
the rule. What interested me at the Tivoli 
last Tuesday week was the exceeding slimness 
of the Jap. The contest really resolved itself, 
as far as I could see, into one between brain 
and muscle, and brain was victorious. Tani, 
indeed, beat Mellor by exactly the same 
means as that by which Togo is beating the 
Russians. That he was certain from the first 
that he would win I have not the slightest 
doubt, and all through that long period when 
Mellor was apparently having everything his 
own way Tani was only biding his time. The 
Jap understood the principle of the conser- 
vation of energy better than his opponent. 


Football Pictures.—We all know of the 
war pictures drawn by men who have never 
seen a shot fired, but even more comical than 
the war pictures are some of the sketches of 
football matches that one comes across from 
time to time. On the Monday morning after 
the Kent and Durham match one of the 
daily papers had a series of amazing sketches 
which were supposed to be descriptive of the 
game. One of these was entitled ‘ Dillon 
tackles vigorously.” In this Dillon was 
represented as holding on his knee someone 
who appeared to be Gibson. I daresay there 
are many difficulties in the way of accurately 
representing the kaleidoscopic movements on 
the football field, but at any rate we might 
expect that the artist should produce passable 
likenesses. Apart from his play Dillon is 
always conspicuous on the field by reason of 
the exceeding smoothness of his hair. Like 
A. E. Stoddart and G. O. Smith he can go 
through an hour and a half of the roughest 
football literally without turning a hair at the 
end of it; yet in the pictures of the Durham 
and Kent match Dillon’s head looked as 
though it had just come from under the 
attacks of the hard machine brush in a 
barber’s shop. 
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Taking their last look at the Sydney ground after the fourth 


test match 


TERE hee Agele Pike 

The Duke’s Arrival._-The other day a 
foreign visitor stood in Piccadilly and care- 
fully surveyed each side of the street and 
then advanced towards the nearest policeman 
and inquired the way “to the house of the 
Devonshire duke.” The foreign visitor hap- 
pened to be standing within a few yards of 
Devonshire House, and curiously enough at 
that instant the duke and duchess drove in 
through the gates, having just returned from 
Paris. The visitor being informed that the 
carriage driving past contained the owner of 
the mansion at which he was looking raised 
his hat and uttered a loud hurrah, much to 
the amusement of the duchess, who acknow- 
ledged this unexpected welcome by a pleasant 
bow. 


“‘ Cherry-blossom Garden Party.” — 
Flowers play an important part in the life of 
Japan, and especially the cherry blossom. 
The cherry blossom might just as well be 
selected as the symbol of the social life of 
the country as the chrysanthemum is of the 
political, and if this flowery method sounds 
absurd how about our Order of the Thistle 
and Primrose League? When the cherry- 
blossom season sets in then the Japanese 
begin to give garden parties under the cherry 
trees in full bloom. On these occasions all 
the guests put on their very smartest clothes, 
so the effect is very gay, and oh, so like 
a comic opera. The Empress Harouko gives 


Our Eleventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. , 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the fourth acrostic 
(dated April 27) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, May 9. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 


they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


one of these functions as regularly as our 
Queen holds courts (or formerly drawing- 
rooms). All the principal people are invited 
to the imperial gardens. They come in their 
best—the men in uniforms, the ladies in Pari- 
sian dresses, The Empress herself always 
wears the very latest European fashions. 
The Emperor and Empress receive, prome- 
nade, and converse just as is done in the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace. 


The L.N.W. Railway’s New Service.— 
In the spring the thoughts of railway directors 
lightly turn to accelerated services. The 
London and North-Western Railway is 
instituting on May 2a new service of speci- 
ally fast trains between London and Man- 
chester and between London and Holyhead. 
On and after that date there will be a train 
in each direction between London and Man- 
chester, which will perform the journey in 
33 hr., thus shortening by 15 min. the quickest 
run heretofore made between the metropolis 
and Manchester. The only intermediate stop 
will be at Stockport. These trains will leave 
Euston at 6 p.m.and Manchester at 4.10 p.m., 
and will have dining cars attached for passen- 
gers of all classes. A considerable improve- 


Double 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Eleventh Series) 


Tag Ager ee Mas Omi Lame: 
Bete bin Ager bee Rap ine Omer aA 
3. R I @ I 
gelatin Ace ast aA EN, 
5. L A Ss Ss 


x. Armour's tinned beef. 

2. Youngest daughter of the Duke of Connaught, 
always known by this name. 

4. Various alternatives accepted on various ‘ingenious 
explanations. 

5. The song, ‘‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill.” 


Correct answers to No.1 have been received from: 
Antonio, Arho, Ajanda, Altisidora, Aldebella, Attrisolle, 
Ampersand, Alferina, Avalina,"Avery, Astynaza, Adabarth, 
Adecee, Agnes, Aredark, Astwood, Amesham, Aenea, 
Ashbury, Astuc, Atlantic, Alnwick, Aaron, Ajib, Alpha, 
Arosa, April, Abna, Almeria, Atalanta, Aredane, Amsted, 
Aar, Aladdin, Arpa, Alif, Aston, Aylwards, Adelaide, 
Bosmere, Bute, Balfe, Boodle, Belmanor, Briar-rose, 
Bonnie-bell, Beauty, Bellerophon, Bloomsbury, Biddle- 
bird, Burlington, Belotelo, Baffled-not, Belledame, Bow- 
wow, Bydand, Bela, Benger, Bulbul, Beeswax, Berks, 
Boynes, Beginnah, Bala, Bracken, Bydif, Busby, Brynt- 
irion, Berth,|Bristol, Bendy, Blanche, Bimbo, Carrickduff, 
Chippie, Carrots, Carte-blanche, Cherry-cheeks,Carissima, 
Clarelou, Chicot, Cantiniere, Croquet, Chromatic, 


Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Eleventh Series) 


Soon the green thts will be all gay 
With that, and brighter still in May, 
All pink and white amid the green, 
As pretty sight as can be seen. 


In me the bee stores up her sticky treasure, 

I also mean ‘‘ to make holes without measure.” 
- They call me “' belted,” and allot me balls, 

I'm often “ wicked,” live in ‘ marble halls.” 

Now as the buses through the traffic hurl, 

You see my name conjuncted with ‘‘ the Girl.” 


- Made of white bone and dotted with black spots, 
I help to make a game that’s liked by lots 
Of Frenchmen. And in time of carnival 
I'm a shapeless dress that covers all. 


. For stating that the earth moved round the sun 
(A thing that no one else before had done) 
This wise Italian was nearly burnt. 

But he recanted. And men later learnt. 

. I am the fabled land in which the blest, 

The favoured of the gods, at last have rest 
And purest joys. And my name does suggest 
A street in Paris and the world well dressed. 
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ment will also be made in the train and boat 
service between London and Belfast wid 
Holyhead and Greenore on May 2, the de- 
parture from Euston being altered from 
6.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m., arriving in Belfast the 
following morning at 7.40. In the opposite 
direction passengers leaving Belfast at 6.45 
p.m. will be enabled to reach Euston next 
morning at 7.30. The London and North- 
Western directors assuredly deserve credit for 
their latest efforts on behalf of the public. 


The Angel of the Odd.—The odd is 
certainly the power which presides over a 
certain kind of motor-car mischance. For 
instance, the other day a big motor stopped 
dead in Piccadilly Circus right in the fairway, 
blocking the whole of the cross-traffic. The 
motorist had to get out and grind at the crank 
amid the jokes and reproaches of a whole 
procession of ’buses and cabs, which were 
obliged to wait till the job was done. In 
another case a motor broke down hopelessly 
in an outlying street of Windsor. Another 
motor gave it a tow and then itself broke 
down in the narrowest part of Sheet Street, 
the two rendering it impossible for any but 
the lightest traffic to pass. Quite recently 
another motor broke down right in the narrow 
exit from Hyde Park in the afternoon, 
and as it took some time before it could be 
moved on many fashionable ladies were no 
doubt late for afternoons. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Croaker, Chelobhai, Cousin-Kate, Ciss, Chiria, Criffel, 
Coomb, Cymric, Carminol, Cliftonian, Carlos, Chippen- 
dale, Castledene, Cyprus, Cecilia, Cross-jack, Corrib, 
Cervin, Cocky, Coleen-bawn, Chin-chin, Caer-gwent, 
Dee, Dearthing, Davos-platz, Dignity, Differential, Dod- 
poller, Dainty, Driscoll, Duquessa, Digamma, Dolabella, 
Dumnorix, Dunwood, Dante, Dewankhas, Dico, Dumbie, 
East-wind, Exe, Evelyn, Elleville, Elberoni, Elmbank, 
Emerald, Emigrant, Esperance, Enos, Ethie, Fidelia, 
Flosager, Fleta, Farina, Frisquet, Fulmarno, Fortiter, 
Fusilier, Florodora, Florence, Frethi, Francis, Flapper, 
Freda, Fiora, Gooney-goop, Golo, Golden-girl, Goldmine, 
Gabarou, Grosvenor, Grey-eyes, Gasco, Gem, Grimstone, 
Glevum, Griselda, Hopeiwin, Hiawatha, Hook, Hittite, 
Honolulu, Howitzer, Heath, Himalaya, Hussar, Hermit, 
Herr-oil, Horsa, Hadith, Hythe, Hemlock, Irene, Ibis, 
Ignota, Ingova, Ikansolvit, Joblinsict, Jap, oes, January, 
Jid, Jacko, Jacey, Jinko, Kassandra, Kid, Kamsin, 
Katchewan, Kilkenny, Kathbaron, Kamoral, Knot, Ki-wi, 
Keys, Kempsey, Kands, Keepatit, Keb, Ko, Killie, Lux, 
Leirum, Lhasa, Lady-bower, Lostwithiel, Libussa, 
Larola, Louise, Lovey-mary, Lontos, Lac y- lay, Lookitout, 
Littlemary, Liskinbwee, Louth, Leep, Lengthington, 
Luk-my, Leucander, M. L. H., Monazite, My-e-e, 
Maremma, Moira, Mina-mie, Massareene, Max, Mamouna, 
Mereworth, Mascotte, Margot, Magglekind, Marlburian, 
Mifflewax, Magico, Manor, Moiemie, Minorca, Macadax, 
Mediterr, Mourino, Mummer, Moel - Siabod, Milton, 
Magpie, Mars, Marion, Mahtal, Mon, Ma er, Mouse, Mia, 
Miss-Ethel, Nacnud, Novara, Ninny, Nitram, No-trumps, 
Nidma, Nimble, Nedals, Nibs, Nelalph, Norbreck, 
Normanhaugh, Oswy, Olea, Oak, Ohto, Ox, Old-Breconian, 
Odnil, Orion, Omar, Owlet, Owen, Parciau, Park,{ Paris, 
Passbaker, Penwiper, Peeroot, Petite, Pom-pom, Pophen, 
Pegasus, Penlea, Paulina, Pongo, Peebeege, Peace, 
Pongkyle, Pluto, Psoksniff, Peugeot, Penguin, Primavera, 
Plums, Queerlock, Quogo, Quack-quack, Rekerki, Romu, 
Rock, Ronpu, Reldas, Rough, Reindeer, Seesaw, Sturford, 
Sweetbells, Starlight, Seastar, Safie, Simonstree, Swift- 
sure, Siffleuse, Saskerre,  Sherkholmes, St. |George, 
Sochaw, Storey, Snipe, Samur, Stopher, She, Super- 
cargo, Scraps, Square, Sandow, Splendide, Spin, Sheward, 
St. Quentin, Salmon, Skerry, Seagull, Somerford, Sa, 
Sunnybrook, Spider, St. Andrew, Towser, Taffy, Twin, 
Three-tricks, |Tiptilted, Tiballak, Tadcaster, Telephone, 
Titipu, Timbuctoo, Talfourd, Tidy-hero, Tamworth, 
Tobias-John, Tacitus, Tina, Troloss, Truth, Tussock, 
Trix-B, Usher, Umballa, Unsterbel, U. B. C., Variag, 
Vinna, Vix, Verax, Victor, We-two, Wynell, Waterside, 
Whip-poor-Will, Wotherspoon, Wagstaff, Wicwaka, 
Waxsteed, Wontgo, Whifflehard, "Walton, Whereisit, 
Whiskers, Wieldfood, Winifred, Widow - Twigg, Wild- 
violet, Whare-hou, Workitout, Wyst, Wayfoong, Wasp, 
Weel, Wizard, Wistahs, Waver, X.X., Xerxes, Xylonite, 
Yasmat, Yoko, Yeliab, Yellow, Zwei, Zwanzig, Zou-Zou. 


All solversiare requested to write their pseudonyms large 
at the top of the sheet and thus prevent possible error. 


One from the Mediterranean -fleet is requested to 
change his pseudonym to ‘ Mediterr,” under which his 
answer to No. 1 is acknowledged. } 

The Acrostic Editor is not quite sure about “* Luk-my,” 
it is illegible. The answer comes from Englefield Green. 


TENTH SERIES. 


Owing to the fact that this must be sent in before the 
actual publication of the results (so far) of this series, it, 
is necessary to delay the publication of the special acrostic. 

“Wild-violet" put ‘Anna’ in No. 12, which was not’ 
accepted. See the latter part of Rule 3. 

* Penlea’s"’ plea for No. 12. In that case ‘“‘ Georgiana"’ 
was not asked to ‘‘yield precedence’ but to extinguish 
itself, and its eventual extinguishing was not due to that 
refusal. Therefore ‘‘ Acadia" does not fit the lizht at all. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


VVithout doubt one of the greatest trials of 

modern golf is the weary waiting on 
the stroke at teeing grounds and through the 
green due to the presence of parties playing 
in front. The etiquette of golf strictly enjoins 
that no player shall play till those in front 
have played their second strokes and have 
moved out of range, and in his amusing 


on whom the members of the club had at 
length to commit the equivalent of the afore- 
said terrible crime of ‘‘hamesucken.” It is 
good to know that it was effective. Avxdre 
temps, autres meurs, my lord, and it almost 
seems as if some clause should be inserted in 
the etiquette to meet present-day requirements 
rendering it permissible, and even laudable 


HOUSE OF COMMONS V. RANELAGH 


The Premier and the Colonial Secretary on the first green 


“ General Remarks on the Game” in the 
“Badminton” book Lord Moncreiff lays it 
down that the putting green is a sanctuary. 
“No man may drive into or molest a party on 
the putting green. You might as well shoot 
a partridge on its nest or commit the terrible 
crime known to the law of Scotland as 
“hamesucken ’—2.2., assaulting a man in his 
own house. Public opinion would © not 
stand it.” 


his is all very well and in accordance with 
established. custom and etiquette, but 
a very different state of things exists to-day to 
that which obtained even at the time when 
“ Badminton” was written. In the same chap- 
ter, it is true, Lord Moncreiff includes “a clear 
green ” as one of the essentials in the golfer’s 
dream of perfect happiness, but in the old 
days this beatitude was comparatively easy 
of attainment and the observance of the rule 
of etiquette pressed hardly on nobody. Nowa- 
days, however, nearly everybody and his wife 
plays golf, and the average round on a popular 
links is more often a pain than a pleasure. 


It would not be so bad if players as a rule 

would show some consideration for those 
who are playing behind them. But as a 
matter of common experience the vast ma- 
jority rely on this antiquated rule of etiquette 
and play at their own pace for all the world 
as if they were the only people on the links. 
They stare after their strokes till the ball 
ceases to roll and then dawdle after it at a 
snail’s pace, and arrived on the putting green 
they waste time in a most irritating way. 


[2 these latter days Lord Moncreiff himself 
tells a tale of a “squatting parson ” whom 
he encountered somewhere in his travels and 


under certain circumstances, to fire upon any 
habitual obstructionist. 


rom California comes a tale about a player 
whose deliberate methods on the putting 
green are closely akin to those of the “‘squat- 
ting parson ” and scores of other golfers to be 
met with every day on the links. “ Every 
approach and stroke on or about the putting 
green was preceded by 
a long and careful 
examination of every 
foot of ground to be 
traversed and a re- 
examination of the 
same, while prepara- 
tions for the putt 
included trips back and 
forth from one side of 
the green to the other 
with various sightings 
from different points 
along the line of the 
putt. A stop watch 
indicated more than 
one minute for many 
of these putts. Fully 
three hours were con- 
sumed by many of 


these putts.” 
Whee golfers have 
endured the 
dreadful agony caused 
by proceedings of this 
sort. We feel sure 
that the verdict of any 
coroner’s jury of golfers 
on the body of a 
“ squatter” killed by a 
player’s ball, whether 
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through the green or on the putting green, 
would be “ death from natural causes” ; or if 
the coroner asked what was the complaint in 
the case of this man’s death they would reply 
like the western jury in the inquest on the 
American horse thief who died somewhat 
mysteriously, “‘ No complaint at all; every- 
body satisfied.” 


he annual match between the House of 
Commons and Ranelagh ended this 
year in the complete defeat of the Parlia- 
mentarians, who did not win a single match. 
We give pictures of Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton, and Mr. Marshall Hall, 
taken during the play. 


he Archbishop of Canterbury’s letter on 
Sunday recreation is a perfectly safe 
and sound deliverance on this vexed question. 
It is quite impossible to lay down any binding 
and definite rule of conduct in the way Sunday 
is to be observed since the week-day occu- 
pations of men are so diverse that a cast-iron 
Sunday observance would create great hard- 
ship and defeat in the majority of cases the 
rest and relaxation from work which is after 
all the main idea of the Sabbath. The reli- 
gious observance of Sunday is, as the arch- 
bishop says, entirely a matter for the con- 
science of the individual. ‘‘ Every man,” he 
says, ‘fis responsible to God for so using the 
Lord’s day as to fit him best for the working 
days that follow.” 


t is interesting to note that even in the 

Covenanting and Puritanical times Sunday 
recreation was not generally prohibited except 
during the hour of church service. Those 
who played golf or other sports ‘ the times of 
the sermonnes” were liable to punishment 
both from the civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, but out of church hours people were 
encouraged to indulge in exercise and _re- 
creation. The strict Sabbatarianism which 
forbids all secular occupation is a later growth. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS V. RANELAGH 
Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., driving 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


!'Gordon Bennett Racers.—Three 90-h.p. 
Darracqs, built in Glasgow by Weir and 
developing 110 h.p. on the brake, three 
Wolseleys, two of 96 and one of 72 h.p., and 
five Napiers, ranging from 50 to 100 h.p., 
have been accepted to compete in the Isle of 
Man eliminating trials. At the weighing-in 
ceremony at the Automobile Club all the 
cars proved below the prescribed 19 cwt. 
3 qr. 8 lb, Mr. Edge’s own Napier fell 
100 lb. short of the allowed weight, while 
the Wolseleys had only 6 lb. to spare and 
the Darracqs were 15 Ib. under the maximum 
weight. Keen disappointment prevails that 
the Hutton cars were not ready. These -cars 
have several interesting and novel features. 
Both the Wolseley and Darracq firms were 
willing to postpone the date of entry to 
give the Huttons a chance to compete, but 
the Napier firm objected to an extension. 
Hence the interesting Huttons are ‘‘ out” of 
the racing running. 


The Drivers.—The Darracq drivers are 
not yet decided on, although it is known that 
Mr. A. Rawlinson, the 
distinguished polo- _cuspemseneesee 
player and brother of A 
Colonel Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, will drive 
one of this make. 
Messrs. Jarrott, Camp- + 
bell, Muir, and Sidney 
Girling will pilot the 
Wolseleys, but as Mr. 
Jarrott is one of the 
selected drivers of the 
De Dietrich cars for 
the French eliminating 
trials he may be chosen 
as one of the team for 
France. The Napier 
drivers are Messrs. 
Edge, Mark Mayhew, 
and J. W. Stocks, who 
drove a Napier in the 
last Gordon Bennett 
race but was “ knocked 
out” by broken steer- 
ing gear. Mr. Clifford 
Earpe and Mr. John 
Hargreaves, the latter 
a fine sportsman and 
M.F.H. in Somerset- 
shire, will also drive Napiers in the Manx 
trials. 


An ‘ All-day ” Run.—The Motor Cycling 
Club’s all-day run from London to Edinburgh, 
starting on May 20 from the General Post 
Office at ten p.m., is arousing the keenest 
interest and enthusiasm among motor cyclists 
as this is the first run of the kind. On May 
Ig and 20 the Scottish Automobile Club has 
arranged a non-stop motor-car run from 
Glasgow to London. 


Motor Models.—The Automobile Club 
purposes to form a museum of metal models 
of interesting, progressive, and historic cars. 
It is hoped that motor manufacturers and 
designers who invent new types and me- 
chanical improvements will present a model 
of their inventions to the club museum. In a 
century from to-day this model museum would 
form one of the most interesting exhibits 
possible. 


Chauffeurs’ Commissions.—The chauffeur 
is spoiling his own game; he has ridden the 
“commission” horse to death. His master 
is tired of the big repair bills his driver runs 
up; the repairer is tired of the large com- 
mission the chauffeur pockets on each bill. 
Motor-makers are weary of the demands of 
the professional driver of a lump sum down 
when a new car is delivered. If this hush 
money be not forthcoming the hired driver is 
apt to so manipulate the new car that it does 
not give satisfaction. But it is all leading to 
a good end—the goal, that is, when all garages 
will charge a certain monthly sum for inclusive 
careandupkeep. Several firms are taking up 
the scheme, and the chauffeur’s commissions 
will disappear under this most excellent 
system. 


Motor Music.—Many muses have dropped 
into poetry over the motor car, but the motor 
musician has not yet appeared. One would 
have thought a motor march or a stirring, 
descriptive ‘“scena” of a motor-car race 
would appeal to the modern composer. 


A 12-H.P. DECAUVILLE WITH BROUGHAM TOP 


Belonging to the Motor Car Company of Shaftesbury Avenue iS 


Manx Trials Route——On May to the 
eliminating trials for the selection of the team 
to represent England in the Gordon Bennett 
race will take place in the Isle of Man. A 
three-days' programme of sports and events 
has been arranged, and the 300-mile speed 
circuit for the fastest cars will start from 
Quarter Bridge, a mile outside Douglas, vid 
Balsalla, Castletown, Foxdale, Kirkmichael, 
Ballaugh, Ramsey, Willaston Cross, and 
return to Quarter Bridge. The Isle of Man 
hotel and lodging-housekeepers are maintain- 
ing a most strictly moderate tariff of charges 
for board and accommodation. 


What is a Chassis?—The chassis or 
motor car frame has been wittily described as 
a motor car with all the insides outside, where 
you can see the whole construction from 
skeleton to vermiform appendix and other 
interior organs which only become really 
interesting when something happens to them 
1on the road. 
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The 1904 Décauville—A comprehensive 
spring delivery of that excellent car, the 1904 
Décauville, may now be seen at the Motor 
Car Company’s showrooms, 168, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. The 12 and 14 h.p. types of 
this well-known reliable car were shown for 
the first time in England at the February 
Crystal Palace show and at once caught the 
taste of the car connoisseur. It will be 
remembered that the to-h.p. Décauville made 
an absolute non-stop record run from Edin- 
burgh to London, the mechanism of this 
make of car being admirable and reliable 
throughout. 


Some Model Points.—A 12-h.p. Décau- 
ville with a brougham top is an ideal all-the- 
year-round vehicle. This make is good at 
speed and hill-climbing. Formerly the Dé- 
cauvilles were accused of being somewhat 
noisy, but this handicap has now been most 
successfully done away with, and the new 
four-cylinder cars are delightfully — silent. 
Strips of leather are inserted between the 
motor and gear-box, and the pressed steel 
frames which act.as a form of insulation 
not only deaden noise but remove all 
vibration from the car. Among the notable 
improvements in the new models are an 
automatic air device, which is fitted to the 
carburetter to keep the mixture constant 
under varying loads, ball bearings to rear 
axles, extra long springs which ensure abso- 
lute ease and comfort in driving, and the 
ignition lever is the only lever on the steering 
column of the latest types. No owner of a 
Décauville ever has 
cause but to congratu- 
late himself on having 
chosen such an all- 
round excellent and 
reliable car. 


Olympia v. Crys- 
tal Palace.—Olympia 
is being seriously 
considered as the 
venue for the next 
motor show held by 
the Motor Manufac- 
turers instead of the 
Crystal Palace, which 
i too far from 

London and _ pos- 
sesses too slow a train service for the 
rapid-transit motorist. 


A Motor-boat Show.—The Automobile 
Club’s events have an unlucky knack of 
always taking place in inaccessible parts 
of the country so that the club’s fixtures are 
known as the “ hundred - miles - from - any- 
where sports.” Only the most enthusiastic 
motorist wil] go to the Isle of Man to see 
the Gordon Bennett eliminating trials. The 
international motor-boat cup to be competed 
for in the Solent is another long-distance 
fixture. Why could not a motor boat show, 
races, and sports be organised on the Thames 
this summer for the million to see? Our 
British motor-boat - builders are seriously 
handicapped in their industry by the fact 
that motor boats at present are always 
exhibited on a stand at the motor shows. 
Now a possible motor-boat-buyer is more 
likely to purchase if he sees the craft at her 
actual performance in the water. 
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Vanity Fair.—The dresses for the first 
court of the season were really more beautiful 
in their way than I ever remember seeing 
them. The delicate embroideries and _ soft 
fabrics naturally tended to the carrying out of 
the most exquisite schemes, and some of the 
flower schemes in ribbon and chiffon were 
_ perfect chef @euvres of artistic skill. 
Roses were very much ex évidence, and 

one saw a great many of the straight- 
pointed Pompadour corsages, the lower 
part rucked or drawn to simulate a 
ceinture, several of the gowns opening 
over petticoats of lace or chiffon with 
rich broderies. A lovely gown of the 
softest rose-petal deep cream satin which 

is to be worn at one of the May courts 

is trimmed with lovely hanging bunches 

of laburnum all worked out in silk and 
chiffon and the palest green satin foliage, 

the train being lined with yellow chiffon 

to match the flowers, and the same 
clever couturiére is evolving a_ satin 
gown of a very pale orchid mauve with 

a trimming of wistaria which is a veri- 
table triumph of workmanship. Some 
lovely evening gowns have be- 
sides been designed for promi- 
nent society women in Ireland 
and are being exploited this 
week. One is a pale pistache- 
green satin—such a lovely colour 
— opening over a petticoat of white mousse- 
line de soie adorned with embroidery of 
pearls and silver roses. Twists of pistache- 
green mousseline de soie emerge from the 
broderie in front, and heading flounces of the 
mousseline which occur on the satin skirt 
are caught here and there with pearl buckles. 


Description.—The sleeves consist of a 
twist of mousseline de soie and a cluster 
of white roses from which are brought dra- 
peries like wings of mousseline—@ /a Nattier 
—and these are caught up again with little 
bows of silver ribbon which decorate the 
back of the corsage from the décolledage to 
the waist. I have seen, too, a number of pretty 
taffetas day gowns designed fer the various 
festive occasions, one being in a _ lovely 
“prune” shade, with a vest of point de 
venise, the low - shoulder effect being pro- 
duced by stitched bands of the same silk one 
above the other, finished with tiny bows on 
the shoulders, which likewise decorate the 
front, and under which the corsage is closely 
gathered. Each of these bows was adorned 
with a tiny amethyst buckle, and the high 
swathed ceinture was treated in the same 
manner, the skirt, which was pleated in at the 
waist—the pleats being stitched securely down 
over the hips—having a further decoration 
composed of a lovely vine trimming, the 
grapes themselves being of velvet a shade 
darker than the silk whereof the gown was 
made, and the leaves worked by hand in 
shaded silks. 


Summer Dresses.—Last week the light 
spring costumes and the hyacinths appeared 
simultaneously. The spell of warm weather 
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which has dropped upon us as a gift from the 
gods has induced at last a general optimism 
as regards summer weather, and those of us 
who had almost given up hope of ever 
appearing in muslin and lace again are 
making all speed to “lodge our orders ” for 
the most fragile of frocks. As a matter of 


MORNING COSTUME 


Of pale blue canvas and embroidery 


fact the idea that nothing can be done without 
an immense amount of elaboration and an 
exaggerated accentuation of this and that 
style is the error into which we Englishwomen 
are all prone to fall when making our selection 
in advance. In Paris the “worst” of the 
low-shoulder effect is over. The sleeves 
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no longer 
shoulder and 


begin 
the 
couturiéres would have us believe when the 


midway between the 
waist as the extreme 


style was in its infancy. Of course the 

corsages of the moment are still so»bante— 

the style is an exceedingly pretty one, 

especially as regards the thin materials which 
drape gracefully and easily—but the 
effect is usually produced by means of 
gathers or honeycombing, while the 
cape sleeve and corsage all in one cut 
into a point back and front over a lace 
vest is a style that is very much favoured 
by the modern é/égante. Taffetas lends 
itself admirably to these particular 
fashions, and I notice that there is quite 
a large demand for shot taffetas, a lovely 
blue of the palest shade which has 
almost a suggestion of beige in it being 
the paramount colour, and this is fre- 
quently applied to the little silk coats 
for spring wear which are very much ev 
évidence. 


The Fashion of Wraps.—It is a 
point which is well worth mentioning that 
as regards the spring driving wraps they 
are either very long or very short, there 
being practically no medium, and in 
some instances they resemble the old- 
fashioned burnous, being carried out in 
the thinnest faced cloth in layers one 
above the other and cut into points 
wherever one is possible. A very pretty 
example which was shown me the 
other day was of oyster-white cloth 
lined with the palest shell-pink silk and 
trimmed with the new braid composed of 
plaited straw, which is one of the eccen- 
tricities that Madame La Mode _ has 
decided to force upon us for summer 

» wear. It is very soft and pliable and 
carried out in several colours, and really 
once we have conquered our prejudice 
for someting which is “out of the way ” 
and a little bizarre we shall probably 

come to regard it with a good deal of 
favour. The short taffetas coats are in 
my own humble opinion even more 
charming than the long ones, 
and a very pretty example 
which I examined recently 

and which was worn with a 

gown of biscuit-coloured voile 
was fashioned 
of the  palest 

“sooseberry- 

green” taffetas 
trimmed — with 
lines of plaited 
green braid to 
match and scal- 
loped frills, the 
edges of which 
were pinked out. It was quite short in front 
in the bolero genre, but a little full basque at 
the back and sides gave it a measure of im- 
portance, and the sleeves were very full, 
gathered in at the elbows with green braid 
from which fell scalloped frills. As a matter 
of fact the possession of one of these coats is 
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such a boon between the seasons that I should 
like to urge those of my sex whose wardrobe is 
somewhat limited to make a point of adding 
it to their supply. It is always smart enough 
for any and every occasion, whereas it is light 
and cool and can be worn with either a front 
or blouse as preferred. 


Novelties.—One of the most novel belts I 
have seen intended as a supplement to the 
pretty “shirt waists” of to-day was carried 
out in pleated taffetas with cross-way bands 
of stitched leather, and this is to be had in 
all shades, even the shot greys and beiges 
being called into requisition. They are a 
welcome change from the eternal ceintures 
of soft coloured leather, either plain or studded 
with steel beads, and they are very smart and 
effective. In Paris the toques for morning 
wear, worn with the simple and workmanlike 
little tailor costumes, are almost. severely 
plain, and there appears to be a decided fancy 
for a kind of tartan mixture of green, red, and 
blue. A toque of this description in the three 
colours was designed of roughly-plaited straw, 
the sole trimming consisting of a cockade 
composed of three quills in shades to match. 
The newest boas, which are always an 
important feature. of spring wear, are of 
spotted white or cream net, the frills edged 
with a curious chenilled satin ribbon, and 
these are particularly pretty and dainty, form- 
ing besides a charming finish to the gowns 
of taffetas and voile. 


Blouses of To-day. — The complicated 
nature of the blouse up to date is quite a 
feature of modern times. Two kinds of lace 
are frequently used in its construction, a coarse 
and a fine, and one of the prettiest examples 
I have seen was a little cream blouse com- 
posed of gathered mousseline de soie with 
tiny roses fashioned of the-same material 
and shading in the centres to the beautiful 
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rich yellow of the William Allan Richardson, 
forming a kind of border to the yoke, which 
was composed of the most delicate lace 
medallions and 
the minutest 
Chur Chk Siena As 
very delicate 
shade of pis- 
tache-green is 
also to beseen, 
and I ought to 
mention that 
broderie an- 
glaise is much 
en évidence, 
some charm- 
ingly simple 
blouses made 
for a_ pretty 
French débutante being 
carried out in white cam- 
bric with a kind of 
shoulder yoke outlined 
with a line of hair-pin 
work, while the blouse 
was put into pleats with a 
wide band of broderie 
anglaise down the centre, 
the same forming the 
collar and cuffs. As to 
the new linen blouses they 
are trimmed in every con- 
ceivable manner, the most 
usual being with lawn 
broderie and coarse lace 
medallions let in, while 
the hand embroidery on the linen itself is as 
varied as it is beautiful. 


The Care of the Complexion.—But while 
we are considering the question of personal 
adornment I should like to say a word about 
the care of our complexions as well. There is 
an old proverb about the con- 
tinued dropping of water 
wearing away a stone, and I 
believe that for the good of 
my Sex one cannot speak too 
strongly or urgently on the 
subject. With the season— 
and especially the May courts 
—in view a course of treat- 
ment at Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
charming rooms at 29, Old 
Bond Street, becomes an 
actual necessity. Believe me, 
if you want to keep fresh 
and young-looking throughout 
the summer—and summer is 
an infinitely more trying time 
than winter to those who are 
past the first blush of, youth 
even apart from the exigen- 
cies of the season—there are 
no means which will better 
accomplish that object than, 
say, a weekly visit to 29, Old 
Bond Street, for face and neck 
massage on her wonderful 
and hygienic method, With 
a view to the festivities 
attendant on the King’s visit 
to Dublin the powers that be 
in Mrs. Pomeroy’s salons at 
39, Grafton Street, Dublin, 
were, and are, as busy as they 
can be, and I hear, too, 
from correspondents abroad 
that quite a magnificent suc- 
cess. has attended this clever 
lady’s ministrations at her 
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premises at 10, Duncan’s Buildings, Short- 
market Street, Cape Town, and 12, Imperial 
House, Eloff Street, Johannesburg, while 
matters at 35, Bold Street, 
Liverpool, are in the most 
flourishing condition. 


The Season’s Jewellery. — 
And with so many important 
functions — with the Opera 
season, the courts, and a hun- 
dred and one 
festivities 
which require 
grand taille— 
in the imme- 
diate future I 
ought to say a 
word or two 
concerning 
jewellery. 
Nowadays we 
want well-tilled 
jewel cases if 
we are to 
follow the 
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devious ways of /a mode, and for. Opera 
and Court wear especially the Parisian 
Diamond Company, New Bond Street, Regent 
Street, and Burlington Arcade, have the most 
exquisite of new corsage and hair ornaments, 
which no one who aspires to being dcen mise 
should miss seeing. Many of them are taken 
from old French designs which had been 
well-nigh forgotten, and the wonderful nature 
of the workmanship as well as the perfect 
results obtained as regards the gems them- 
selves is always astonishing one afresh when- 
ever one goes to either of the branches of this 
world-famed firm. Only the other day I saw 
a Parisian Diamond pendant worn in con- 
junction with a priceless diamond necklace 
which had been in the family of the owner 
for generations, and i’ faith it would have 
taken considerably more than the experience 
of an ordinary person to detect the difference 
in quality, while the same might equally be 
said of the pearls. DELAMIRA. 


